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This is good whisky Wi 


and no mistake ! 


Mellow with age and great quality, this noble 
spirit is famed for its deep and gentle glow. 
Every sip is a source of glorious warmth, a tonic 
to body and mind. Against anxiety and exhaus- 

tion which open the way to colds and 


‘ilu it is a fine defence, these days. 


WHITE HORSE 


Equal to a Fine Liqueur 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6, 1941. 


INDIA’S IMPORTANT PART IN THE LIBYA BATTLES: A TYPICAL SOLDIER BY HIS BREN CARRIER. INDIAN TROOPS WERE 
TO THE FORE IN THE CAPTURE OF GIALO AND AUGILA IN A RAPID LONG-DISTANCE THRUST ACROSS THE DESERT. 


south-east of Agedabia, where the coast road between Tripoli and Benghazi. could 


The earliest accounts of the sanguinary battle of tanks in Libya reported that Indian 
troops, after capturing Sidi Omar Nuovo, were rolling up the Axis lines between 
Halfaya and Sidi Omar. British, New Zealand, South African and _ Indian 
regiments have all been engaged in severe hand-to-hand fighting. Meantime another 
armoured force had struck 200 miles across the desert from Jarabub at lightning 
speed and had captured the oasis of Gialo, 225 S.S.-E. of Benghazi, and 140 miles 


be cut. On November 25 it was known that this was composed of the Sth Indian 
Division, which had taken 1000 prisoners, up to date. This Division, in 
co-operation with South African forces, had taken Augila, 25 miles west of Gialo, 
leading towards El Agheila, on the coast, the extreme western limit reached by 
General Wavell in his advance. 
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SOUTH AFRICANS IN THE VANGUARD OF THE LIBYAN TANK BATTLE. 


OUT WITH A SOUTH AFRICAN PATROL IN THE WESTERN DESERT. DAYLIGHT PATROLS AND RECONNAISSANCE SORTIES HAVE YIELDED MUCH VALUABLE INFORMATION. 
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“HERE ONE OF THE DAYLIGHT PATROLS IS SEEN TAKING SUCH COVER AS IS AFFORDED BY THE DESERT SCRUB AND RIDGES IN THE SAND. 


N the words of the Prime 

Minister, “there is 
nothing in the world quite 
like the war _ conditions 
prevailing in the Libyan 
Desert,” and the fact that 
South African and New 
Zealand troops were quickly 
in the news following the 
attack launched by the 
8th Army shows that these 
overseas troops have readily 
adapted themselves to the 
special conditions involved. 
From the earliest hours of 
the battle the South Africans 
and New Zealanders have 
been hitting hard at the 
enemy. It was the South 
Africans who thrust west- 
ward with British and 


Indian troops and captured 
(Continued on right. 


DONKEYS ARE AT HOME 
IN THE DESERT AND A 
NUMBER ARE USED BY 
THE PATROL FOR CARRY- 
ING MUNITION AND FOOD 
SUPPLIES, 
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MEN OF THE NEW ZEALAND FORCES: VICTORS AT SIDI REZEGH. 






































THE NEW ZEALANDERS ARE THERE! OUR PICTURE SHOWS MEMBERS OF THE POWERFUL NEW ZEALAND 
FORCE PRACTISING BOMB-THROWING. 





“« FINE BODY OF MEN”: NEW ZEALAND TROOPS MAKE AN IMPRESSIVE 
PICTURE ON PARADE IN THE WESTERN DESERT. 


WITH THEIR MECHANISED TRANSPORT READY TO MOVE FORWARD ACROSS THE DESERT, A FIELD REGIMENT 
OF NEW ZEALAND ARTILLERY IS SEEN STANDING AT EASE, AND READY TO “GET OFF THE MARK.” 


Augila, while in the fierce 
fighting to the north-east 
other South Africans were 
fighting side by side with 
British and New Zealand 
troops. The New Zealanders 
it was who recaptured Sidi 
Rezegh, after enemy attacks 
had temporarily dislodged 
the Empire forces from this 
vital junction south-east 
of Tobruk, and it was the 
New Zealanders who, work- 
ing in co-operation with 
British tanks, joined up 
with the Tobruk forces at 
Ed Duda, four miles north 
of Sidi Rezegh. Before the 
last-named was retaken, 
British troops had with- 
stood one counter-attack 
after another from the 
German mechanised forces. 


IN A SAND-BAGGED AND 
CAMOUFLAGED GUN - PIT, 
NEW ZEALAND ARTILLERY- 
MEN KEEP A SHARP LOOK- 
ouT FOR LOW - FLYING 
ENEMY AIRCRAFT. 
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A WEEK ago I wrote on this page of the turning 

hour in wars, when a right or a false move may 
make all the difference, not necessarily between 
success and failure, but between a comparatively 
early victory and victory at a very distant date. 
And I gave it as my belief that such an hour might 
have already struck, or be about to strike, in the 
present conflict. Scarcely had I committed my 
unimportant manuscript to print, when 
the news arrived that the British offensive 
in Libya had begun. Some such thought 
as mine, founded on infinitely better 
grounds, must have been passing through 
Mr. Churchill’s mind when he wrote before 
that offensive the words read to the troops, 
that the battle in which they were about 
to take part might go down to history 
with Blenheim and Waterloo. Blenheim 
and Waterloo are great names, and no 
one knows that better than the descend- 
ant and biographer of John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough. But, as he said, 
the issues of the Battle of Libya may 
prove as great. 


At the time of writing these lines, 
the battle is undecided. Suspense is 
hard to bear for those watching so far 
away. But how minute a part of the 
strain of that battle is borne by any 
‘‘gentlemen in England now a-bed.” 
One can picture the brave men, grim 
and tired out, maintaining day after day 
that ceaseless encounter of blazing, dart- 
ing tanks in the desert, but one cannot 
even begin to conceive of their suffering, 
agony and endurance. One only knows 
that they are fighting as picked and 
disciplined Englishmen have always 
fought in such circumstances. From 
that novel conflict—of a kind never 
fought before in the history of the 
world—the historian’s mind goes back 
instinctively and with a certain grim 
confidence to battles very different and 
yet comfortingly familiar: the names 
are like church bells ringing across a 
broad English valley—-Malplaquet, Min- 
den, Albuera, St. Pierre, Inkerman, Ypres. 
They carry to him the same message of 
ultimate victory that the thought of his 
faith does to the Com:nunist when he 
thinks of the heroic struggle, often 
against great odds, of the Red Army 
against Hitler’s hordes. 


For one knows that in a battle of 
endurance one’s countrymen do not fail. 
One thinks of the non-combatants waiting 
in Brussels on that terrible June day in 
1815, when the British Guards and Line 
Regiments, outnumbered three to one by 
Napoleon’s attacking veterans, held the 
ridge of Mont St. Jean. One thinks of ‘the 
news — false news— coming to Brussels 
that all was lost, and that the scarlet 
squares had been submerged by the great 
Emperor’s invincible legions. One thinks 
of Wellington, who had seen so many 
fights, riding among the cannon-shot, 
heartening the battered squares, and Indian 
saying grimly to his Staff that it was 
warm work—too warm to last. 
thinks, too, of the end: how near a thing 
it was; how devilish near, as Wellington 
said. His confidence on the issue was 
based on two things: the dogged staying 
power of the British soldier, and the 
knowledge that at the end of all he would receive from 
his still-distant allies just that measure of ultimate 
reinforcement that would swing the battle in his favour 
and bring that superb endurance its reward. 


We can be quite certain of the former, and if the 
element of ultimate reserve is present as well, there 
can be no doubt as to the issue. So far in our land- 
fighting against the German, that second element 
has been anything but present; in most cases the 
British soldier, unarmed against the superlatively 
armed, never even started with a chance of success. 


INDIAN TROOPS IN THE WESTERN DESERT: 
BUSINESS, ARMED TO THE TEETH WITH MACHINE-GUNS, RIFLES, HAND-GRENADES, AND 


ANOTHER PHOTOGRAPH OF INDIAN TROOPS IN THE WESTERN DESERT : 
INDIAN RIFLE REGIMENT SCRUTINISING AND MAPPING AN ENEMY 
POSITION, WHILE A CORPORAL, PROTECTING HIS OFFICER, WATCHES OUT FOR ANY 


OFFICER OF AN 


r bravery in Eretria, 
And one a aiter-button,” is waiting, watchful 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


But this time one hopes that the tools are there to 
enable him to do his job, and in sufficiency, though 
one realises that it is possible that wider strategic 
considerations may once more have made it necessary 
to strike prematurely. In all great battles, uncertainty 


is a vital element: Blenheim and Waterloo were not 
decided till the last minute of the last hour, and in 
parts of the field the issue had often looked hopeless. 





MOLOTOV COCKTAILS. 





POSSIBLE SUDDEN HOSTILE MOVEMENT. 


in the war have already played a big part, and are greatly extending their tasks as time 
lly at Keren, was extolled by the Prime er a few 


til 

jef in India, and whose career was mainly in that great d 
the modern i 

oa African and New Zealand troops. 


The triumph of the British was due largely to the fact 
that, however great the immediate odds against them, 
they never acted as though they supposed there was 
Cause to despair. That is the spirit in which victories 
are made. And in every battle against a tough 
adversary, that spirit is the alembic from which 
victory can alone be distilled. The German, though 
he may be a brutal conqueror and commit every crime 
in the Christian and democratic calendar, is a fighting 
man of the toughest quality. He takes, as we learnt 
in the last war, a lot of beating. Long before Germany 
became an appendix of Prussia, Hanoverians and other 


A TANK-HUNTING SQUAD READY FOR 


AN INTELLIGENCE 


lependenc 
especially in warm climes, is using 
ir latest successes at 


North Germans served regularly in the British Army ; 
the behaviour of Halkett’s King’s German Legion on 
the retreat from Burgos takes its place among the 
imperishable annals of the British Army. General 
Rommel’s men in North Africa come of fighting stock : 
they are, as General Auchinleck wrote of them in an 
earlier encounter, ‘‘ tough.’’ At the time of writing 
they are fighting, in Cairo’s graphic words, “ like hell.” 


Yet, when it comes to toughness 
and endurance, the British soldier has 
no peer, and a British historian may 
perhaps be forgiven for saying scarcely 
a recorded equal. The classic example 
of this tenacity—but itself only one of 
countless hundreds — is the fight of 
Albuera. It was a battle which served 
little ultimate purpose, which ought 
never to have been fought at all, and 
which, so far as the British Higher 
Command was concerned, was mis- 
handled from start almost to finish. 
It began by the British General being 
taken by surprise, and having his right 
wing, held by indifferent Spanish troops, 
smashed. It ended with two astonishing 
British counter-attacks, in which neither 
the odds against them nor their own 
appalling losses were able to shake the 
British infantry from their dogged grip. 
In the first of them, one regiment, the 
3rd. Buffs, went into action with 
24 Officers and 750 rank and file, and 
came out—undefeated—with 5 officers 
and 35 men. It was in this attack 
that a _ brother-regiment, the 57th— 
to-day the Middlesex—won its glorious 
title from its wounded Colonel’s grim 
cry of “ Die hard, my men! Die hard!” 


The second of those counter-attacks— 
that of the 7th and 23rd Fusiliers—has 
been described by a soldier in language 
which is part of the enduring heritage 
of English literature. It is often quoted, 
but at such a moment it bears repetition— 


Such a gallant line, arising from amid 
the smoke, and rapidly separating itself 
from the confused and broken multitude, 
startled the enemy’s masses, which were 
increasing and pressing forward as to assured 
victory ; they wavered, hesitated, and then, 
vomiting forth a storm of fire, hastily 
endeavoured to enlarge their front, while 
the fearful discharge of grape from all their 
artillery whistled through the British ranks. 
Myers was killed, Cole and the three 
colonels—Ellis, Blakeney, and Hawkshawe— 
fell wounded, and the fusilier battalions, 
struck by the iron tempest, reeled and 
staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly and 
sternly recovering, they closed on their 
terrible enemies, and then was seen with 
what a strength and majesty the British 
soldier fights. . . Nothing could stop 
that astonishing infantry. No sudden burst 
of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthu- 
siasm weakened the stability of their order; 
their flashing eyes were bent on the dark 
columns in front, their measured tread shook 
the ground, their dreadful volleys swept away 
the head of every formation, their deafening 
shouts overpowered the dissonant cries that 
broke from all parts of the tumultuous crowd 
as slowly and with a horrid carnage it was 
driven by the incessant vigour of the attack 
the to the farthest edge of the hill. In vain 


» knowing | 
ndian divisions did the French reserves mix with the 


oe Guar struggling multitude to sustain the fight ; 
their efforts only increased the irremediable 
confusion, and the mighty mass, breaking 
off like a loosened cliff, went headlong down the ascent. 
The rain flowed after in streams discoloured with blood, 
and 1800 unwounded men, the remnant of 6000 unconquer- 
able British soldiers, stood triumphant on the fatal hill. 


But perhaps an even higher tribute than Napier’s 
was that of the French commander, Marshal Soult: 
“There is no beating those troops,’”’ he wrote, “’ in 
spite of their generals! I have always thought them 
bad soldiers, now I am sure of it. For I turned their 
right, pierced their centre, they were everywhere 
broken, the day was mine, and yet they did not know 
it, and would not run!” 
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H.M.A.S. “SYDNEY” LOST; U-BOAT VICTIMS; ADMIRAL PHILLIPS. 


Se eee 








H.M.A.S. ““SyDNEY"’: PRESUMED LOST IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN AFTER SINKING BY GUNFIRE THE ARMED MERCHANT RAIDER “ STEIERMARK.” THE ‘“‘ SYDNEY” IS 
AUSTRALIA’S MOST FAMOUS CRUISER OF THIS WAR, WINNING FAME IN A NUMBER OF ACTIONS. ALL HER CREW ARE MISSING. 

The cruiser ‘‘Sydney,” a ship of 6830 tons, carried a normal complement of 550 men, but is Burnell, was the successor to the famous cruiser of that name which sank the German raider 

reported to have had 647 on board when she was sunk off Australia recently. Information was “Emden” in 1914; she joined the Mediterranean Fleet in June 1940, and her most famous 

received that ‘‘“Sydney’’ had been in action with the heavily armed merchant raider “ Steier- actions were when she sank the Italian cruiser ‘‘ Bartolomeo Colleoni,” and later the ‘‘ Espero.’’ 

mark,”’ which she sank by gunfire. This information was obtained by survivors from the enemy | She returned home for refitting in January 1941, and is believed to have been serving in the Pacific. 


ship picked up some time after the action. The “Sydney,’’ commanded by Captain Joseph 


U-BOAT VICTIMS: MEN IN A SMALL RUBBER DINGHY APPROACH A GERMAN 
SUBMARINE, BUT ARE REFUSED HELP BY THE NAZIS. 
Torpedoed many hundreds of miles from the nearest coast, survivors from a British ship, on ALONE ON A FLIMSY RAFT: MANY SAILORS IN SUCH A PLIGHT HAVE HAD TO WAIT 





rafts and in a rubber dinghy, approached a German submarine which had surfaced after com- WEEKS BEFORE BEING PICKED UP BY A FRIENDLY SHIP 

mitting its act of piracy. They hailed their enemy in the hope of being rescued from their Me: pitty, * , ¥ ; —— ’ ; ; 
serious predicament, but the Germans, breaking every code of the high seas, refused to take up by the British. This story is one more instance of Nazi brutality, brutality which is shocking 
them on board. So these men were obliged to sail on, perhaps for weeks, until they were picked the world and causing untold misery in the unfortunate countries at present under German rule. The 


enemy, however, has fewer opportunities of refusing assistance to 
the U-boat victims as their campaign in the Atlantic and elsewhere 
is failing owing to the domination of the seas by the British Navy. 




















MR. AND MRS, JEROME, THE PRIME MINISTER’S MATERNAL GRANDPARENTS: PORTRAITS GIVEN TO MR. CHURCHILL REAR-ADMIRAL SIR TOM PHILLIPS: C.-IN-C, EASTERN 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS SIXTY-SEVENTH BIRTHDAY. FLEET, WITH THE ACTING RANK OF ADMIRAL. 
i i inister’ i inheri i . 1 that Rear-Admiral Sir Tom 
its of the Prime Minister's American grandparents were inh rited by Mrs. Clara Frewen, the eldest of their three It was announced on December ; 
Te oon ee admired by Mr. Churchill at Brede Park, the Sussex home of the Frewens. The idea of giving them as a birthday Phillips has been appointed C.-in-C., Eastern Fleet, with the rank 
resent originated with Mr. Churchill’s cousin, Mr. Shane Leslie, whose mother was the youngest of the Jerome sisters. Other cousins of Admiral. The title “ Eastern Fleet has been used for many 
on consulted, also Mr. Brendan Bracken, who thought it an excellent idea. Mr. Bracken arranged that the portraits should be years, and it has always been understood that it would include 
a birthday present from an intimate dining club of which Mr. Churchill is the founder. The two subjects form a handsome pair the ships of the China Squadron, East Indies, Australia, and 


and the portrait of Mr. Jerome has considerable artistic merit; it was painted when he was serving as American Consul in Venice. New Zealand Squadrons. 
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PREPARED: BRITISH AND INDIAN TROOPS IN’ TRAINING. 
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GUNS ARE TRANSPORTED OVER THE ROUGHEST COUNTRY BY MULES. 


BURMAN-INDO-CHINA FRONTIER: AN INDIAN MOUNTAIN BATTERY AT WORK. 





INDIAN TROOPS IN TRAINING AT MANDALAY, BURMA’S SECOND LARGEST CITY. 
LARGE REINFORCEMENTS OF ALL ARMS OF THE SERVICE ARE NOW IN BURMA. 
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AN INDIAN MOUNTAIN BATTERY ON THE FRONTIER OPPOSITE FRENCH INDO-CHINA. 
RUGGED AND MOUNTAINOUS; GUNS ARE CARRIED BY TEXAN MULES. 
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UNIT OF A MOUNTED INFANTRY INDIAN REGIMENT ON PATROL ALONG THE FRONTIER. 
SURE-FOOTED AND FLEET, THESE WIRY PONIES OF ARAB STRAIN ARE INVALUABLE. 





























'¢; 
¥ BRITISH REGIMENTS, WITH INDIAN AND BURMESE TROOPS, SHARE THE COUNTRY’S DEFENCE. 


\ A WELL-KNOWN ENGLISH COUNTY REGIMENT TRAINING AT RANGOON, 





& 
ANOTHER PICTURE OF BRITISH TROOPS TRAINING NEAR RANGOON, IN THE BACK- 


GROUND IS THE FAMOUS SHWE DAGON PAGODA, IN THE LAND OF PAGODAS, 
& i. 








= 


The strategical importance of Burma, in view of developments in the China Sea, has 
been fully recognised by Britain ever since the collapse of France and the subsequent 
seizure of French Indo-China by the Japanese. The eastern frontiers of Burma— 
the Shan States, which, though administered by their native chiefs, form part of 
British Burma—are contiguous with French Indo-China for some _ considerable 
distance, and the Thailand frontier penetrates south into the Malay Peninsula. Thus a 


—— ~~ > 


Japanese seizure of Thailand would at once bring the British forces in Burma face 
to face with the Japanese. To Burma, therefore, in the first instance, will probably 
fall the brunt of the defence of the Empire in the East, and though at the moment 
of writing war has not beep declared, the situation could scarcely be more ominous. 
It is understood that any move into Thailand, or a threat either to Singapore or 
the Burma Road, would lead to immediate reprisals. The Burma Road to Chungking, 

’ [Continued opposite, 
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BURMA PREPARED: THE BURMA RIFLES ON THE FRONTIER. 


























READY. MARCHING OUT OF THE GATEWAY OF THE OLD FORT OF 
: 2 J > " = Pes 

MANDALAY IS A COMPANY OF THE BURMA RIFLES. = THE BURMA RIFLES—THEY HAD SIX BATTALIONS BEFORE THE WAR—TRAINING OVER ‘S 
creceee : TYPICAL COUNTRY: MOUNTAINS, DENSE FORESTS, AND DEEP UNDERGROWTH. ? 
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A MINESWEEPER BELONGING TO THE BURMESE NAVY. A SMALL FLEET, IT IS <3 THREE TYPICAL OFFICERS, ALL BURMANS, OF THE BURMESE NAVY. THEY ARE TRAINED 
MANNED BY BRITISH OFFICERS AND BURMANS. BY BRITISH OFFICERS AND ARE VERY PROUD OF THE SERVICE. 
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THE 


MEN OF THE BURMA RIFLES TRAINING WITH A LIGHT MACHINE-GUN IN 
MOUNTAINOUS TERRAIN OF THE SHAN STATES, FACING INDO-CHINA,. 
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© THE BURMA RIFLES, TRANSPORTING THEIR AUTOMATIC WEAPONS THROUGH JUNGLE ON YC 
, MULES. OBSERVE THAT THEY HAVE CAMOUFLAGED THEIR MULES AND THEMSELVES. . 
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Continued.) 

which is supplied through Burma, is about to be (and may now be) defended by | warfare, and are a smart body of highly estimated, sturdy men. On December 1 
a very large mechanised force, equipped with the latest material, passed through 


an all-American air force under the Chinese flag, consisting of over 100 experienced 
pilots flying Curtiss ‘‘P.40"’ fighters. Burma to-day has many new aerodromes and Rangoon towards the frontier. Recently, General Wavell inspected Burma’s defences 


possesses a considerable air force. For months troops have been pouring in from and was satisfied with the arrangements. Apart from her strategic situation, Burma 
Britain and India, many of whom have seen service in other theatres of the war. produces petroleum (in 1938, nearly 264,000,000 gallons), tin, and tungsten. South 
The Burma Rifles, of which there are many battalions, are trained in mountain of her, Malaya is stiff with Australians and other British forces. 


See 
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THE SWAN SONG OF THE “ARK ROYAL”: THE END OF A GALLANT CAREER. 














ERE are the first 
photographs re- 
leased of the swan 
song of the “ Ark 
Royal,”’ the .** happy 
ship *’ with the gallant 
career which ended in 
the early hours of 
Ncvember 14 after a 
prolonged struggle to 
keep her afloat until 
port was reached. Our 
picture above shows 
the ship listing heavily 
to starboard and with 
some of her crew still 
aboard. For over 
twelve hours after she 
was torpedoed the men 
of “the Old Ark” 
fought a losing battle 
in the darkness against 
fumes, fire, and _ in- 
coming water in the 
bowels of the ship. 
The photograph to 
the right shows the 
canting flight*deck and 
on it some of the 
lashed- down aircraft 


which landed just 
before the ship was 
struck. In the fore- 


ground a rating is just 
about to go over the 
side by rope to the 
waiting destroyer 
alongside. Below is 
seen a group of officers 
on the flight deck 
before leaving’ the 
* Ark Royal” for the 
last time. 
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LAST MAN 


TO. LEAVE HIS SHIP: CAPTAIN L. E. 


H. MAUND, 


Drawn By C, E. TuRNER FROM INFORMATION SUPPLIED. 


THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ARK ROYAL,’’ AFTER WORKING VAINLY FOR TWELVE HOURS WITH A SKELETON CREW, DESCENDING 
BY ROPE TO THE WAITING DESTROYER, CHEERED BY HIS CREW. 


“She gave the nation a rich dividend,” said Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord of 
the Admiralty, lauding the ‘“ Ark Royal,"’ which was torpedoed on November 13. 
Up to the last every effort was made to save the ship; and the valiant efforts 
cf her crew were comparable with those performed when in frequent action with 
the enemy. For twelve hours a skeleton crew struggled to get the dangerously 


listing ship back into port. At any moment she might have foundered, but 
grimly the dozen men stuck to their hazardous task. Finally, they were compelled 
to retreat, and the last man to swing overboard on to the waiting destroyer was 
Captain L. E. H. Maund. As he came down the rope all the survivors cheered. 
‘*My Company,” said he, ‘‘was one of the finest that ever put to sea.” 
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On November 27 began a battle of extermination between British and German 
In a graphic description, Mr. Alan Moorehead, the Daily Express 
war reporter in Libya, wrote: ‘‘ The desert is littered with broken, burning 
vehicles, overturned trucks, smashed guns and up-ended, smouldering aircraft. 
All over this cruel, overwhelming battlefield wounded and lost men are sorting 


armoured forces. 


themselves out, trying to find their units, trying to contact ambulances, trying 
to scrape up food and water from wrecked vehicles. On the skyline petrol and 
oil dumps are ablaze, and still the artillery hammers in the zone running from 
the sea, fifty miles into the desert. There is no front line. British and German 
tanks have met and wiped out each other. That is all. On both sides there 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIS} 
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APTAIN 


ANIBATTLEFIELD. 


thousands 
“‘ Occasionally tanks from both sides are cutting loose in 
this soft stuff in a triangle bounded by Fort Maddalena, on the frontier, Bardia 


are thousands of of casualties.” In another passage, 


Mr. Moorehead says 


prisoners, 


British air fleets roam endlessly past, 
In the centre of everything lies that 


and Tobruk, and are ‘playing hell.’ 
bombing and fighting off Messerschmitts. 


{ APTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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wide, awful battlefield. An ironically clear, brilliant sun streams forth as in 
July.” This scene, in which over an area of many square miles hundreds of 
British and American tanks litter the desert in a derelict condition, is depicted 
by our artist in his reconstructive drawing of the battle of Sidi Rezegh, lying 
south-east of Tobruk. 
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F a corrective were needed to 
the practice of thinking about 
warfare in a series of broad 
strategic generalisations, without 
any concern with the means of 
gaining the tactical decisions on 
which they must be based, it will 
be found in the course of the 
fighting in Libya. It is true that 
speculation and mental cashing of profits were not 
apparent in this country on a scale as extravagant as 
in the United States, where there was immediate 
talk about the possibility of a front from Alexandria 
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MOSCOW REPULSES GERMANY’S LATEST DRIVE, DESPITE 

FORTY-NINE DIVISIONS BATTERING ON THE CAPITAL’S OUT- 

SKIRTS. A MAP OF MOSCOW, WITH ITS OUTER ENVIRONS 

FROM KALININ TO STALINOGORSK, SHOWING KLIN, VOLOKO- 

LAMSK, AND MALO-YAROSLAVETS, SITES OF FIERCE FIGHTING. 
ALL RIVERS IN THE AREA ARE CLEARLY INDICATED. 


Moscow, despite Hitler’s explicit order that the capital must be taken 
Tegardiess of cost, —_ forty-nine German divisions at bay and inflicts 
On December 1, at Klin and Volokolamsk 


a forces 
new positicus. On November 30 the a wee attempted a atent 
taid, and lost 22 aeroplanes against 6 Soviet. With the developments 
at Rostov-on-Don and in _ in addition to Moscow. arms 
are beginning to tarnish. (Map by G. Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


to Dakar. Never- 
theless, we all 
tended to forget 
that exploitation 
cannot precede 
victory on the 
battlefield, and 
that to gain victory 
we had to overcome 
a tremendously 
tough opponent. 
The organisation of 
the German force 
now in North Africa 
is believed to have 
begun before the 
outbreak of the war, 
and to have been 
carried out not by 
the military 
authorities alone, 
the shadow colonial 
office also taking 
part in it. The 
troops were 
specially picked and 
trained. The equip- 
ment was of the 
highest standard. 
The commander 
was rather of the 
gangster type of 
political soldier 
which the Army has 
in most cases con- 
trived to keep out, 
but the very fact 
that he had got in 
was proof of | his 
quality as a leader. 
In any case, we had 
had a taste of his methods six months earlier. The 
Italian armoured division with him was obviously 
far less formidable, but the Italians had at last ac- 
quired a first-rate medium tank, together with much 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF GONDAR, 


THE LAST VESTIGE OF ITALY’S EAST AFRICAN EMPIRE, 

FOWKES ON NOVEMBER 28, WITH 10,000 ITALIAN DEFENDERS. 
In a seven-hour battle on mountains 7500 ft. high, a greatly outnumbered force of British, African and Patriot troops battered into surrender 10,000 
Italian defenders This well-defended height has stood out for over six months. When British armoured cars entered Gondar at midday, the Italian 
General Nasi sent out a car flying a white flag. Gondar was a difficult nut to crack. 
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THE BATTLE IN LIBYA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


hard-bought experience. It could be expected that 
they would fight well enough under the German eye, 
and unless the Germans collapsed. Altogether, this 
was a very difficult undertaking, and a fierce and 
costly battle was a virtual certainty. But the jump 
to conclusions in this country was far too rapid. On 
the whole, it was the natural eagerness of Press and 
public which led them astray. The news officially 
issued was unexceptional, except for a tendency to 
over-confidence in the very first Cairo communiqué. 

In another respect anticipations have not been 
fulfilled. The Prime Minister likened the conflict 
between opposing armoured forces in the desert to 
naval warfare, and said that, when battle was joined, 
the issue might be decided within a few hours. This 
battle has so far appeared very unlike a battle at sea. 
In the first stage the opposing forces engaged time 
after time without a decision, drawing off to refuel 
and tune-up the armoured fighting vehicles, at night 
forming a /aager which in purpose, as well as in name, 
recalled incidents of the Boer War and Spanish tactics 
of the sixteenth century. The uncertainty as to the 
enemy’s strength is another difference. When our 
naval forces put to sea in the Mediterranean, they 
know the maximum opposition which they must 
take into account, and that, if they cripple a hostile 
cruiser, there is no possibility of the personnel trans- 
ferring to a spare warship and re-entering the arena. 
The effects of the fire of one tank upon another seem to 
have been rather less than was to be expected, and the 
effects of air bombing against tanks very much less. 
In this fight, on the other hand, field artillery, which 
many critics had been of late inclined to depreciate, 
has come into its own, and its effect seems to have 
been devastating. The old lesson of the potentialities 
of the air arm as a carrier of supplies, especially of 
fuel, has, however, been emphasised, and this is a 
matter which merits our most careful attention. It 
also seems to have been proved that the success of a 
tank attack on steady, well-armed infantry is largely 
a question of numerical strength. Small parcels of 
tanks, unless they are of the heaviest type, ought to 
be comparatively easy meat for infantry formations 
which keep their heads, but no armament with which 
those formations can be furnished is likely to be able 
to resist a mass tank attack, unless in a long-prepared 
position, or itself strongly supported by tanks. 

The opening stage of the battle appeared successful, 
and the thrust of our main tank forces towards Sidi 





Rezegh was as well carried out as it was ably planned. 


The relief of the garrison of Tobruk, which must have , 


been feeling the effects of the long defence of that 
fortress, by fresh troops, and the transportation by 


NAZI GERMANY: 
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sea of a strong armoured force 
to that point, ensured a favourable 
strategic position to start with. 
But tactically the operation did 
not work out so well. Our main 
armoured forces and the sortie 
from Tobruk approached each 
other so closely that their junction 
within a few hours more seemed 
a certainty, but it could not be achieved, and it was 
not until nearly a week later that the New Zealanders, 
marching along the coast road, joined hands with the 
Tobruk garrison. Meanwhile, the Germans had counter- 
attacked hotly. The destruction of their armoured 
forces was not achieved ; indeed, at one time it looked 
as though they would have gained the mastery, and they 
undoubtedly inflicted heavy loss both upon our tank 
formations and upon the South African division. A 
























































It lies in a bowl between two hills forming a maze of pill-boxes. 


A MAP OF ROSTOV-ON-DON, WHERE GERMANY HAS SUFFERED 

HER FIRST SERIOUS REVERSE : THE CITY WHERE THE ARMY 

OF GENERAL VON KLEIST WAS ROUTED IN A THREE-DAY 

BATTLE, AND BEAT A HASTY RETREAT TO MARIUPOL, NEARLY 
100 MILES WESTWARD. 


Marshal Timoshenko’s lightning victory at age has smashed Hitler’s 
plan to invade the Caucasus for at least a ti The whole right bank 
of the Don was once again in Soviet EF apa ‘On November Timo- 
shenko retook Taganrog, 50 miles west, and moved back to Mariupol, 
pod miles from Rostov, closely pursuing the enemy, who left immense 

ment and supplies in his hurried retreat. In the nang 
batt Von Kleist lost 5000 men. (Copyright Map, “ The Times.’’) 


comparative lull followed as a result of tank losses 
and fatigue on both sides. Yet the Germans played 
one more very bold stroke. They sent a detachment 
of some thirty or forty tanks, accompanied by motor- 
ised units of other 
arms, due eastward 
against our lines of 
communication. 
This raiding column 
was soon picked up 
bythe R.A.F., which 
bombed it heavily, 
but it does not seem 
to have suffered 
much loss till it 
reached the frontier 
and came under the 
fire of our artillery. 
What happened 
next we do not 
know, except that 
the column caused 
some trouble with- 
out diverting us 
{rom our main ob- 
ject, but eventually 
it doubled back in 
two groups, picked 
up mobile units 
from the German- 
Italian forces still 
holding out in the 
frontier positions, 
and evidently in- 
tended to attack 
our forces about 
Sidi Rezegh in rear. 
Part of it was in- 
tercepted by our 
tanksand scattered, 
apparently making 


WHICH SURRENDERED TO MAJOR-GENERAL for Gambut, on 
the coast. 
This mention 


of Gambut raises 
the question of 
what had been happening in that area. When the 
New Zealanders marched westward, it was reported 
that they found Bardia clear of hostile troops. Later 


on we captured Gambut. After that, however, the 
[Continued overleaf. 
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GERMAN AND ITALIAN TANKS OPPOSING OURS IN LIBYA. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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ROMMEL’S WEAPONS WHICH ARE PITTED AGAINST BRITISH AND AMERICAN TANKS IN THE DESERT BATTLE OF MACHINES. 


The German Panzer. divisions in the Western Desert are making use of four types 
of tanks, ranging from the Pz. Mark I. light tank to the Pz. “Mark IV., a 22-ton 
monster armed with a short-barrelled 75-mm. gun. Few Mark I.’s seem to be in 
use and not many Italian light tanks, the Italians using for the most part the 
heavy M.13/40, which has not proved particularly successful. The German Pz. Mark II. 
has been in use from the beginning of the war, is notable for its five large bogie 
wheels, and carries one 20-mm. gun and one light machine-gun. It travels at 


25 m.p.h. on level surfaces and 15 m.p.h. over rough. The Pz. Mark III., which has 
six small bogie wheels, mounts a 50-mm. gun in addition to two machine-guns, and 
can do between 15 and 18 m.p.h. over the desert. The large and heavily armed 
Pz. Mark IV. is a dangerous weapon which takes a lot of stopping. Unlike our own 
tanks, the driving sprockets of the German machines are at the front, and shaft- 
driven from the engine at the rear; this arrangement is also common to the majority 
of American tanks in use and under construction. 
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Continued.) 
Italians claimed that their troops held both places. 
The only reasonable explanation seems to be that 
the enemy came round in rear of the New Zealanders’ 
march, and overwhelmed small detachments dropped at 
Bardia and Gambut. In any event, it became clear that 
a great deal of mopping-up remained to be done in the 
coast section, while on the frontier really strong 
hostile forces were holding out in their original fortified 
positions. In the clashes of the first few days, we 
appear to have lost a very large proportion of our 
tanks, though many of these have siace been recovered, 
and some are said. to be already fit for fighting once 
more. A factor which few observers seem to have 
realised is the great importance of retaining possession 
of the battlefield after a tank encounter, in order to 
salve and refit disabled tanks and to prevent the 
enemy doing so. We also brought up both reserve 
units and spare tanks for crews which had lost their 
own. The enemy was 
likewise reinforced, but 
I have not seen it 
expressly stated that 
he received any 
formidable accession 
of tank strength. The 
small American tank, 
designed as a light 
tank, but which we 
actually used as a 
medium, did brilliant 
service, but it seems 
to have been at some 
disadvantage against 
more heavily - armed 
opponents. In the 
warfare of armoured 
fighting vehicles, gun- 
power is probably 
going to prove as 
important as in naval 
warfare. In the air, the 
enemy had been 
heavily reinforced by 
the end of the first 
week, but our strong 
air forces were stand- 
ing up to his increased 
strength. 

So, by Thursday, 
Nov. 27, the stage was 
set for a renewal of the 
struggle, but in circuni- 
stances somewhat 
different from those of 
the first phase. The 
armoured forces on 
both sides were con- 
siderably weakened, 
though we do not yet 





know in what pro- 
portion. That they 
would still play an 


important part in the 
fighting was certain, 
but a great deal more 
would obviously 
depend upon the 
infantry and its sup- 
porting arms. Battle 
was joined as hotly as 
ever, and the first two 
or three days of the 
second phase, fought 
south-east of Sidi 
Rezegh, produced no 
decision and very little 
movement. There, so 
far as this article is 
concerned, I must leave 
this brief and incom- 
plete sketch of the 
battle, adding only that 
at the moment of 
writing there appears 
to be a feeling of 
renewed confidence 


THE STRATEGICAL SITUATION IN THE PACIFIC : 
MANDATED ISLANDS OF PARACEL, 

HER WIDELY-SPREAD NAVAL AND AIR BASES, 
With the grave situation which came to a head on November 30, with a broadcast BA the Jogense Premier Tojo, in which he indicated that 


Japan must purge British-American influence from the Far East, to troops 
the invasion of Thailand, counter-measures were immediately taken. All — was stopped in Singapore, and further — British 


destroy him unless there has been time to carry out 
a great deal of reorganisation, maintenance work on 
tanks, sorting out of transport, refilling of advanced 
dumps of fuel and ammunition. To get the whole of 
the machinery going again is not an easy matter 
in face of big losses from fighting and general wear 
and tear. If it cannot be done quickly it is of no 
avail. The enemy will have reorganised on his side 
also, and the weight which would have been sufficient 
for a pursuit will be found, in all probability, inadequate 
for what amounts to a new operation. One of those 
pauses such as we have seen in Russia will be necessary, 
and by the time itis over, some of the benefits of the 
first victory will have diminished in value. Careful 
planning in advance—well in advance—may, however, 
do away with these pauses, or, at all events, greatly 
diminish them. In the case of the present campaign, 
the enemy’s open inland flank affords opportunity 





LADRONE, MARSHALL, CAROLINE, AND PELEW 


hall in Burma. It was also on 1 that sixteen hea 
that = 7s finally islands, near British Borneo, presumably He, J I Our map Yai 
prevail. A very impor- B strong points in the Pacific. 


tant question then 

arises as to what state our forces are likely to be in after 
they have won their tactical victory, and whether they 
will be able to develop it into a strategic and territorial 
success. On this subject I am not particularly optimistic. 
It appears to me possible that this may resemble one 
of those fierce engagements of the past in which the 
losses and fatigue of the victor were so great as to 
preclude the possibility of pursuit. 

Nowadays, of course, with the great mobility of 
modern armies, pursuit is always possible in some 
measure, but unless either the enemy is completely 
demoralised or the pursuing forces comprise powerful 
armoured forces, it is likely to be halted by determined 
rearguards. That is to say, while you can always 
put troops into trucks and send them after the enemy, 
they can hardly hope to bring him to action and 


for the development of such time-saving devices. 
Supposing, therefore, that we should win a decisive 
victory at Sidi Rezegh, but find at the end that we 
had only a handful of tanks ready to support the 
pursuit—I say ‘“ support,” not “ lead,”” because that 
seems gross waste of tank-power—then the force 
which we pushed forward to Augila may well prove 
of importance. Augila is an oasis of sufficient size 
and notoriety to appear on a 1-38,500,000 map, 
though admittedly that is because competition is not 
very strong in those regions. It lies within compara- 
tively easy striking distance of the communications 
between the provinces of Cyrenaica and Tripolitania 
round the Gulf of Sidra, and its possession might 
enable us to begin exercising pressure upon them at 
the earliest possible moment. This force, which we 


A MAP SHOWING FRENCH INDO-CHINA, THAILAND, 
ISLES, 


THE U.S. 
apanese 


Japanese cruisers were reported off 
shows all Japanese mandated islands, as well as American and 


know to consist of Indian troops, would scarcely 
suffice of itself to hold up a retreating hostile army, 
but in conjunction with a direct pursuit, its value 
might be considerable. To judge by the vast distance 
which it has already covered, one would expect to 
find that its armoured fighting vehicles were cars 
rather than tanks. Further ahead I am not going 
to look. One could be led on to endless speculation 
about the opportunities in front of us, but they will 
not be available unless we can win this battle, and 
as I write we have not yet won it. And if we do 
win it, no one can foresee how far our material still 
available and the physical state of our forces will 
permit us to exploit it. 

I shall therefore end with a word about East 
Africa. The surrender of Gondar, which puts the 
last nail into the coffin of Mussolini’s East African 
Empire, was brought about by the same competent 
leadership, the same 
boldness, the same 
superiority of our 
troops to those of the 
enemy as the earlier 
and more spectacular 
periods of this cam- 
paign. As a physical 
achievement, as an 
administrative military 
feat, it is one of the 
most remarkable in our 
history. Many of the 
lessons which it teaches 
will be found valid in 
any kind of warfare. 
Others, however, may 
be dangerous if they 
are universally applied. 
The Italian leadership 
was so bad and the 
troops were so timid, 
mainly because they 
knew they were moving 
in an unfriendly 
country, that in some 
respects our very suc- 
cesses may not have 
been good for us. Iam 
told that some of the 
Italian native troops, 
though they looked 
smart and drilled well, 
were unable to sight 
their rifles properly, far 
less to use more com- 
plicated arms = and 
equipment effectively. 
There can be few in- 
stances in military 
history of the army of a 
European Power, far 
exceeding in white 
troops alone the num- 
bers opposed to it, and 
with a very large native 
army as well, equally 
well equipped with 
transport and far 
better equipped with 
artillery, holding a 
territory easily defen- 
sible, being utterly 
destroyed by an in- 
vader in so short a 
time. Modern Italy 
may not be a nation 
of great military 
prowess, but it could 
surely produce some- 
thing better than this. 
The only reasonable 
conclusion is that the 
national spirit has not 
been aroused by this 


AND BURMA, THE JAPANESE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, 
AND ALL BRITISH BASES IN FAR-EASTERN WATERS. war, and that the 


troops realise, even if 
only dimly, that their 
leader has tied them 
to the chariot -wheels 
of Hitler. 

The end came quietly, and was effected mainly by 
troops from East and West Africa, not suitable for 
employment in the main campaigns, for all their pluck 
and willingness. Except perhaps for a small proportion 
of the South African Air Force, there is little 
more that we are likely to be able to withdraw 
from the country for service elsewhere. A certain 
relief to shipping may, however, be expected to result 
from the final closing-down of this campaign, and this 
is sorely needed. The future of Ethiopia is not going 
to be easy, because the country is full of arms, and 
the mentality of most of the chieftains is similar to that 
of our own barons in the reign of Stephen, but the 
responsibilities which we have taken over in putting 
‘the nation on to its feet again ought not to interfere 
seriously with our war effort. 


in French Indo-China had 
Japanese 
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NIGHT DEFENCE: A ZAREBA OR LAAGER—OLD WORDS WITH NEW MEANINGS. 


Drawn BY our Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


A CONSTANT PATROL 1S KEPT UP 

BY ARMOURED CARS FAST LORRIES 

OR BREN-GUN CARRIERS, AROUND 

AND SOME DISTANCE FROM THE ZAREBA. 


TANKS PARKED, CREWS SLEEPING 
OR IN SOME CASES ENGAGED ON 
NECESSARY REPAIR WORK 


ONCE A DEFENSIVE 


a zareba or laager is ‘‘ an enclosure against enemies,” 
describe the protective dispositions of armed and 
mechanised forces at night. When the German Panzer divisions were “loose” 
in France after they penetrated the French lines, it was their practice at night- 
time to make something approximating to a circle of their tanks (guns pointing 
outwards) around their transport vehicles, the whole body being under cover, if 
possible, of a wood. But there is no such cover in the desert, and there at 
nightfall a spot is chosen when possible between hillocks, the low-lying ground 


According to the dictionary, 
but now the term is used to 


LOOK-OUT 
STATION 


Yy 


TRANSPORT VEHICLES SO PARKED 
THAT THEY CAN GET AWAY IN ANY 
DIRECTION OR SCATTER WITH 
MAINIMUM OF DELAY IN CASE 

OF EMERGENCY 


MOBILE 
ANTI-TANK GUN 


a 


THE GUARO TANKS 

ARE SO PLACED 

THAT THEY CAN SWEEP 

A WIDE ARC WITH THEIR GUNS 


ENCLOSURE, THE AFRICAN ZAREBA OR LAAGER HAS BEEN ADAPTED FOR CONDITIONS OF MECHANISED WAR. 


between being used as a parking place. The lorries and other transport vehicles 
are placed so that in an emergency they can get away and scatter with the 
minimum of delay. The fighting vehicles form the protective J/aager or zareba, 
but rio longer form a complete protective circle; they are strategically placed, as 
our drawing shows, so that only a few tanks and their crews need be on the 
alert. Look-outs are established on high ground; patrols comb the adjacent 
desert, and armed lorries and Bren-gun carriers—all connected by radio—slowly 
circle the encampment, pausing now and again to listen. 
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THE LAST TENSE MINUTES IN THE 





The story of the sinking of the aircraft-carrier ‘‘ Ark Royal’ has been repeated 
often as an example of the courage and discipline of the Royal Navy. After 
having been torpedoed by an enemy submarine in the Western Mediterranean 
on November 13 she struggled along for nearly 12 hours. Finally, Captain 
Maund realised that his ship could not be saved and gave the order ‘ Abandon 


“ARK ROYAL”: 


Drawn By C. E. Turner, 





ship.” Nearly 1600 officers and men were landed in Gibraltar and returned to 
England on leave. Only one man lost his life. A feature of the event was 
the boldness of a destroyer which drew up alongside the ‘‘ Ark Royal” and 
never budged until she had taken off all the crew. ‘ Just before she sank the 
‘Ark Royal’ had a list to starboard of 35 degrees,’ said an officer of the 





A DESTRO' 





|} Splashe 
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ROYER HITCHES ALONGSIDE THE SINKING AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


mM INFORMATION SUPPLIED. 





WE SAW A DESTROYER PULLING IN ALONGSIDE ... CAME CLOSE UNDER OUR RAILS AND MADE FAST.” 
Soon the destroyer came close 
Ropes leaped up from her and were caught and made fast. 
The men began to slip down to the destroyer’s forecastle.”” Meanwhile, other 
escorting destroyers dropped depth-charges as they searched for submarines. 
“Then, "’ said Reuter’s correspondent, Mr. Turner represents the destroyer coming alongside the ‘‘ Ark Royal.” 


‘We realised that she was finished.” ““we saw a destroyer pulling in alongside us. 


destroyer which stood by to the end. 
“Prepare to abandon ship,” under our rails. 


When an order from the bridge was shouted, 
|} crowding the decks were hundreds of the ship’s crew, some in overalls and some 


in underwear. Ropes began to snake down from the flight deck and cork rafts 


Splashed into the sea. Men dived in. 
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EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: 
THE P.M. AND CONGRESSMEN. 


GEN. WAVELL IN SINGAPORE. 


THE HON. EDWARD WARD. MR. GODFREY ANDERSON. 


Edward Ward, the B.B.C. war Mr. Anderson, of the Associated 
correspondent, is among British Press, with Edward Ward, the B.B.C. 


—— oes in Libya, it was commentator, and Harold Denny, 
He is the son of the “New T 
‘and is thirty-six caught when 
e was educated at through during the fighting in Libya, 
and is now a prisoner of war. 


M. KURUSU (RIGHT), SPECIAL JAPANESE ENVOY Ss - GENERAL WAVELL IN SINGAPORE: THE C.-IN-C., 
et es wes. wit a HULL (CENTRE). FLYING OFFICER C. CHALLEN. GENERAL VON WILBERG. Be me , oe WITH INDIAN OFFICERS. 
tension grows in ar East, discussious are taking F . Gene recent! ad. t t , Brit 
place between M. Kurusu, jepen's envoy to the U.S., and It was made kgown late on Novem- { } Yet another German Air Force officer great iiemay taition to Ge Far Bact At. amon ately 
President Roosevelt, Lord Halifax and Mr. Cordell Hull. ed 2 - - has been killed in an air accident. to see the Indians and to see what he could do for them.’ 
Reports from. Washington ‘indicate that America is not i a oS aa | He had many conferences with defence chiefs and visited 
- s to make Te eee. It is Ld that by a majority of 4096. ‘The v on Wilberg had ~~ that since co Indian troops in Southern Malaya. He said that he had been 
. Kurusu received er instructions i eS te ‘eath of field of po aa | ms —* ‘one very impressed by all he had seen. 
Mr. George Balfour. enting with new types of aircraft. 


GENERAL SIR CLAUDE AUCHINLECK IN CONVERSATION AIR VICE-MARSHAL CONINGHAM (LEFT) WITH AIR MARSHAL A. W. GEN. AUCHINLECK AND MAJ.-GEN. FREYBERG AFTER 
TEDDER IN THE MIDDLE EAST. A REVIEW OF NEW ZEALAND REINFORCEMENTS. 


WITH LIEUT. C. H. UPHAM, V.C. 
Sir Claude Auchinleck recently Gonend New Zealand officers Air Vice-Marshal Contngioam, ” Officer Commanding Western Desert, is The Commander-in-Chief, Middle East Forces, recently 
cutee a visit to - Western The officers decorated directly responsible to Marsha! Tedder, who is Air-Officer Commanding- reviewed New Zealand reinforcements at a parade held at 
re those who had earned their ~ op - in Crete; amongst in-Chief, R.A.F., Middle East. The RAF. is rendering invaluable aid to the main New Zealand Base Camp. All arms of the division 
oo was Lt. Upham, who for eight days “ “ performed a series our ground forces in the gteat battles now raging in Libya. Dive-bombing were represented. Major-General Freyberg, V.C., accom- 
f remarkable exploits, showing utter indifference to danger.” attacks on the enemy columns are carried out with deadly accuracy. s panied by senior New Zealand officers, was in attendance. 


MR. CHURCHILL WITH THE FIVE AMERICAN CONGRESSMEN WHO HAVE th P GENERAL ROMMEL, COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN FORCES IN N. AFRICA, 
i ‘ STUDIES A MAP WITH GENERAL GARIBALDI AND GENERAL TERRUZZI. 


BEEN ON A TOUR OF THIS COUNTRY. 
The Prime Minister, who celebrated his sixty-seventh birthday on November 30, The —— yed an important The above photograph, taken at the time of the Axis advance in Cyrenaica, shows 
recently entertained to lunch the five American Congressmen who have been on a part jattle of France in Rommel discussing, a plan of attack with General Garibaldi, commander of the 
England. Two are from New York, two from Minnesota and one June 1940, when his force took Italian forces, and “General Attillio Terruzzi, Minister for Italian Africa. Since our 
part in the crossing of the Meuse. recent drive into Libya General Re Rommel is fading it hard to defend the terrain 
g i 


flying visit to 5 
from Chicago. The sixth shown in the above photograph is Mr. Henry Lee Munson, 
in. Axis earl iS year. 
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A GERMAN DESERT AERODROME AS SEEN BY A NAZI CAMERA-MAN. 





JUNKERS TROOP-CARRIERS AND MESSERSCHMITT FIGHTERS LINED UP AT AN ENEMY AERODROME IN LIBYA. 


The Libyan campaign from an enemy source. Here, according to a German 
publication, is a typical scene on a German aerodrome in Cyrenaica, and, apart from 
the sandstorm which would appear to be blowing up, all would seem to be well. 
On the ground are a number of Messerschmitt ‘‘ Me.110"’ and Junkers ‘ Ju.52,” 
and multitudinous drums of petrol. The Messerschmitts are doing what they can 
against the R.A.F. fighters in the Western Desert, and the Junkers ‘planes are also 
playing their part—so far as is possible. The “ Ju.52" is a three-engined, low-wing 
monoplane which was originally used as a bomber, but nowadays is mostly in 





operation as a transport aircraft for military stores and personnel—especially 
parachute troops. The machine has no pretensions to speed, but its load capacity 
and ability to take off from comparatively small aerodromes make it extremely 
useful in such a battle as is raging in the Western Desert. In the opening stages 
of the battle weather conditions immobilised several enemy aerodromes, since. when 
the Germans have striven desperately—but without avail—to break the air superiority 
gained by the R.A.F. over the Western Desert. There are no signs whatsoever 
that the enemy is likely to succeed in this ambition. 
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SNOW, MUD, COLD AND “SCORCHED EARTH” IN RUSSIA ; {|G 


aa 





GERMANY’S DIFFICULTIES IN RUSSIA BEGIN TO APPEAR IN PICTURES TAKEN BY THEM- A STREET IN KALININ, WITH NAZI SOLDIERS SEARCHING FOR GUERILLA CIVILIANS. a 
SELVES. HORSE- AND MAN-HAULED TRUCKS DRAG PAINFULLY THROUGH THE MIRE. THIS CITY HAS CHANGED HANDS SEVERAL TIMES. RUSSIA CLAIMS IT NOW. 7 


ANOTHER GERMAN DIFFICULTY—OIL AND PETROL: REFUELLING A TANK AT A DEPOT 
NEAR SMOLENSK. THE RUSSIANS DESTROYED ALL PETROL DUMPS IN THEIR RETREAT. 


A HEAVY GERMAN TANK OPENS FIRE DURING A NIGHT ATTACK. ENEMY LOSSES IN 
TANKS ON THE MOSCOW, CRIMEAN AND ROSTOV FRONTS HAVE BEEN ENORMOUS. ~~ ¢ 


BLOCKING A BRIDGE TO CHECK NAZI PANZER UNITS: DAMAGED WAR MATERIAL . 
ABANDONED BY THE RUSSIANS WEDGED ON A BRIDGE IN HEAVY MASSES. CRATERS AND NOTHING BUT WRECKED BUILDINGS. 


* * 


“ BURNT EARTH” AT KHARKOV, THE CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE. A MAIN STREET, WITH BOMB d 
KHARKOV VIED WITH SHEFFIELD IN SIZE. % 
+ 


These pictures, all of which emanate from a German source, are of some onward, turther and further from their base, these German armies, which set out 
significance. They represent mere incidents, it is true, but such, multiplied originally with the idea that Russia would be “easy meat,” to-day must begin 
ad infinitum, offer little encouragement to the German armies fighting a self- to suspect, like their U-boat crews and their airmen, that the Nazi propaganda 
reliant enemy in Soviet Russia, which slays and destroys on an immense scale, machine has fed them with lies. They are realising it in Libya at this moment, 
and when it retreats leaves only ruined cities and villages offering little booty where they were told that the English were decadent and the British Empire 
to the grasping Germans, whose loot must amount to very little. Plunging crumbling. Once disillusionment sets in among the German soldiers their morale 





LADEN OMEROAREEEE EE EELI HENLE! ERAT METERED OOOO 
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GROWING GERMAN DIFFICULTIES SHOWN BY HER PICTURES. 


é 


1 # 
ea 


ma © ae 


a 


ANOTHER ENEMY PHOTOGRAPH, APPARENTLY TAKEN BEFORE THE RUSSIAN WINTER SET 
NAZI TROOPS, SAYS THE CAPTION, HAVE CAPTURED THESE TWO DROMEDARIES. 


- i 4 
at cca * ¥; 


A RUSSIAN SNOWFALL. HEAVY SNOWFLAKES IMPEDE ENEMY TRANSPORT, FOR 
THE ROADS BECOME MUSH INTO WHICH VEHICLES PLUNGE UP TO THEIR AXLES. 


ad 


ae A Ay, 


faa 


BY MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO IN HIS RECENT ADVANCE FROM THE DON, STRUCTURES IN AMERICA. LEFT A BURNT, USELESS SHELL IN THE RUSSIAN RETREAT. 


— 


RUINS OF THE STEEL WORKS AT STALINO, C;.PTURED ON OCTOBER 22, BUT RETAKEN eo FAMOUS ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY BUILDING IN KHARKOV, MODERN, VYING WITH 








THE GERMAN 5&.S. ADVANCE QUICKLY THROUGH MARIUPOL, ON THE SEA OF AZOV, STALINO AGAIN: A GERMAN SOLDIER CONTEMPLATES AN IMMENSE MACHINE © SHOP 
‘““vO CUT THE ENEMY ESCAPE.’"” THEY HAVE NOW RUN BACK MORE QUICKLY. IN UTTER RUIN, DESTROYED BY THE RUSSIANS IN THEIR RETREAT. 


will be affected, and once they recognise that their god Hitler, who had promised in men and material; their failure before Leningrad, where winter has grimly | 
them victory over all their enemies, is no more than common clay who has set in; their heavy defeat at Rostov-on-Don, which amounted to a rout and 
duped them, the elaborate facade of the ‘‘ Herrenvolk,’’ where one German equals may have vast repercussions among their wretched allies, the Italians and 
a hundred Russians, will crash. Germans may be thick-headed and gullible Rumanians, must give them profoundly to think. The question wiil be asked 
where their national vanity is concerned, but the failure to capture Moscow very soon, has Germany lost the initiative ? There are indications that she is 
after half-a-dozen violent drives, where the Nazis have experienced fearful losses becoming desperate as her armies are beginning to face defeat. 
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A.R.P. RESERVOIRS; AMERICAN “EAGLES” AND CANADIAN “ROUGH RIDERS.” 


EMERGENCY WATER TANKS BUILT INTO THE GROUND IN A LONDON DISTRICT AFTER AN A.R.P. SHELTER BUILT OF BRICKS TAKEN FROM BOMBED BUILDINGS. THE IGLOO-LIKE 
BOMB-DAMAGED BUILDINGS HAVE BEEN CLEARED FROM THE SITE. EDIFICE 1S SAID TO BE PROOF AGAINST BOMBS. 


Apart from its scars, the face of London has altered considerably of recent months and to surface place. Elsewhers 2 common sight in the streets of the ca 

bomb-shelters may now be added numerous h tanks holding thousands of gallons of water for | metal water containers. The hw on the right shows an ‘elolike” edihen. which ne Ln glen 

fire-fighting even when the water mains may inoperative. In = may well be useful as it is claimed to be completely bomb- 

many cases, as our picture shows, the Comuthents of bombed buildings ; proof. It has been built by the men of the Central Wandsworth 

have been cleared away and vast water reservoirs sunk in their A.R.P. rescue service and is constructed of bricks taken from bombed 
buildings in the neighbourhood 


A PAPER SALVAGE QUEEN SEATED ON SOMETHING NEW THE NOSE OF AN AVRO “ MANCHESTER,” SHOWING 
IN THE WAY OF THRONES. THE TWO-GUN NOSE TURRET AND BOMB-AIMER’S CABIN. 


s. Stephen’s, Paddington, has wor. eeu yet yn ye Schools ya onion which have nate ome into the news in THE KING WITH HIS GUARDS: HIS MAJESTY LAUGHING 

aper age competition, in which thirteen schools t part. Each Bomber Comfnand communiq include a number of NW ES s 

school and child concerned did their utmost not only to win the shield, original features, some of which may be disclosed and others which : me — = so = bas pepsin - _ aaa 

but to help the war effort, and the amount of paper salv: was very are still “ hush-hush.” The crew’s comfort has been well catered pn Majesty recently paid a visit to Guards regiments in training and 

considerable. Our picture shows six-year-old Barbara Slatter seated ie and our picture shows the electrically heated bomb-aimer’s tched the men at their exercises. He was much amused when two 

on some of “ the winnines.” cabin beneath the two-gun nose turret. fell at his feet during a very realistic display of unarmed combat— 
form of Fenny BL much practised in the Army. The Guards aoe 
always been, of course, very highly trained soldiers. 


THE SECOND AMERICAN EAGLE SQUADRON IN FULL OPERATION: THE INTELLIGENCE THE ‘‘ ROUGH RIDERS” IN ENGLAND: A CANADIAN PANZER DIVISION HAS ARRIVED 
OFFICER INTERROGATING PILOTS ON THEIR RETURN FROM A PATROL. WITH THE LARGEST CONVOY OF CANADIAN TROOPS EVER TO CROSS THE ATLANTIC, 


The second Eagle Squadron, of the three to be formed in Britain as units of R.A.F. Fighter Command, Major-General Sansom, commanding the. Canadian armoured division, said on arrival: “We are a 

has been for some time in full operation. It takes part in offensive operations oyer the Cosme’ group of professionals. An armoured division is like a professional ‘- ~s team in which there 

and Northern France; flies on important convoy protection patrols and on very many occasions is no place for the weak or faint-hearted, but only the tough, the fit, the keen and the strong.” 

formed part, with other fighters, of heavy raids on France, having a Ad list of successes to its edit. The new contingent will complete Qanada’s armoured division in Britain and bring far beyond 
The leader is Squadron-Leader Powell, the 100,000 mark the number of Canadians who have left their country. 
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AN. AMERICAN SKY BATTLESHIP: THE 82-TON DOUGLAS “B-19.” 
BNC Ss 


PeSeSsrs 


LARGEST OF ALL BOMBERS, THE 82-TON DOUGLAS ‘“ B-I9”’: A PICTURE TAKEN 
DURING ITS RECENT TEST FLIGHT OVER SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


eR data Oe. 









































THE INTERIOR OF THE WING OF THE DOUGLAS “ B-19.” NEAR THE HAND ’PHONE 
IS AN OPENING TO ONE OF THE FOUR ENGINES. 


INSIDE THE DOUGLAS “ B-19,"" SHOWING THE MASSIVE STRUCTURE OF THE FLYING A 
BATTLESHIP: A PICTURE REMINISCENT OF THE INTERIOR OF A SUBMARINE. 5 


TOWARDS THE BRIDGE DECK OR CABIN IN THE FOR’ARD SECTION OF THE AIR 


THE CABIN OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST BOMBER, SHOWING THE FLIGHT ENGINEER LOOKING 
LEFT AND RIGHT ARE CHAIRS FOR THE NAVIGATOR AND COMMANDER. 


AT THE ENGINE CONTROLS AND A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE WRIGHT COMPANY. BATTLESHIP. 
¢ - 
SA RR i i en nS 


The American 82-ton Douglas ‘“‘ B-19," the world's largest bomber, has _ recently proportions of this battleship of the air, and it is a little hard to believe that the 
undergone final tests over Southern California prior to delivery to the U.S. Army, picture at bottom left is of a cabin on the upper deck of the Douglas ‘ B-19."" 
and our pictures were taken during a three-and-a-half-hours trial. The machine has Another bridge deck scene is at bottom right, and shows the pilot, the flight engineer, 
the greatest load-carrying capacity and the longest non-stop range of any aeroplane the co-pilot and the radio operator at their respective posts; the vacant chairs are 
built. Against the background of the sky it is hard to judge the size of the for the commander and the navigator. The craft is driven by four Wright 


ever 
Duplex-Cyclone engines each developing 2000 h.p. 


machine, but the interior photographs give a very clear impression of the immense 
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THE RESURRECTION 


OF ANCIENT ETRURIA. 











Te 





“ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE.” By LUDWIG GOLDSCHEIDER.* 


TRURIA was, roughly, Tuscany and its environs. 

I don’t know what is read in nurseries nowadays, 

or even whether they still read that touching and 
civilising book, “‘ Black Beauty,’ which I last read 
four years ago in a bedroom in the now misguided 
and inaccessible Italy, which has strayed into the 
foulest of low company. And I don’t know whether 
growing lads and lasses still have given to them for 





‘‘ DINING ETRUSCAN’ 


’: DETAIL OF A CINERARY URN OF THE THIRD CENTURY B.C. IN THE MUSEO CIVICO, CHIUSI. 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


The conquerors did their best to see to that: 
they were as ruthless as the Germans (who will not 
succeed) are attempting to be to the Poles, of whom 
they are jealous. There was a great Etruscan 
literature: of that nothing survives. The Etruscans 
had a particular gift and passion for making bronze 
statues, even gigantic ones; the Romans carried 
them off to melt them down and make swords and 


OF A FAT AND COARSE ETRUSCAN, CONVEYING AN IMPRESSION OF LASCIVIOUSNESS. 


The above <xample of Etruscan art marks the way from the magic 
aS Sa ae Some of these 


pottery known as 





birthday presents the ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” by 
Lord Macaulay, who secreted in those stirring verses 
all that romanticism, which, owing to his Whig and 
Covenanting convictions, he had to leave out of his 
brilliant but biased history. But my generation 
was brought up on those lays. We were as familiar 
with the name of “ Lars Porsena of Clusium”’ (which 
was Chiusi) as we were with that of Queen Victoria ; 
the Tarquins, to us, were a dynasty as well known 
as the Bourbons; and, whenever a heroic deed was 
mentioned, there leapt to our lips the lines— 


And even the ranks of Tuscany 
Could scarce forbear to cheer: 


But it never occurred to us that’Etruria and Rome 
were rival States and civilisations battling for the 
supremacy over Italy; we knew nothing of the 
associations of the Tarquins with that Tuscan town 
to which Mussolini has, of late, restored its old name 
of ‘‘ Tarquinium”’; and, because of Macaulay’s magic, 
and the valour of Horatius, all our sympathies were 
on the side of the Romans. It never occurred to us 
that the “ ranks of Tuscany ” may have represented a 
gentler and higher civilisation than that of the Romans, 
who had a great deal in common with the Prussians. 

Later on, when we grew up, some of us read 
Dennis’s “ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria,” 


portraits are ‘ae very true to life; 
of a caricature and accentuates the character of the person portrayed. The position indicates laziness and love of comfort, whereas 
the protruding belly and thick lips denote good living and lasciviousness. 
Etruscan bucchero, is one of the most individual and peculiar of all Etruscan cities in respect of its art and 
It Se cost of consiien @ Oe ae lees ie, 6 ee tee gure ie ft Se cue wt of i coepes, 
Gesuaries of pottery moulded in the semblance of human masks, which 
degree of realism in ‘portraiture. 


and imaginative—as gertemed in the masks—to realism and 
ut the one shown is somewhat more 


Chiusi, the centre of the finest production of the black 
, though often grotesque, sometimes arrive at a remarkable 


spears ; but, after all this time, their records are 
leaping to light from the tombs and ruins and 
dust-heaps, and their Cyclopean walls still stand, 
and an Englishman is writing a word about 


them, in spite of the frowns of Roman 
aggressors. 

“A word,” I say: it can be no more 
than a word. I had hoped to learn from 


the editor of this book something approach- 
ing certainty about the origin of the 
Etruscans. I haven’t: they may, every sort 
of learned Teutonic theory having been can- 
vassed, have come from the North (as* 
probably did the Athenians) or they may have 
come from Asia Minor. 

Nobody knows; after all, nobody knew very 
much in ancient days when Virgil brought AEneas 
to Italy, or in later days when Brutus of 
Troy was alleged to have come from the 
7Egean and founded the University’™-of 
Cambridge and, I think, the~ Kingdom of 
Brutannia. And, as for Etruscan Art, although 
the pictures in this inordinately cheap book 
are superb, no straight development can be 
seen. One might perhaps have been helped 
had the editor condescended to put his 


THE LIKENESS 





pictures in order of date. He hasn’t: the 
result is that one turns over the pages and 
makes to oneself, in no kind of order at all, 
remarks like : ‘‘.Well, that might as well be Roman,” 
or‘ Well, that ’s Hellenistic,” or ‘‘ That ’s early and 
obviously AZgenitan,” or ‘‘ That can’t be anything 
but Etruscan.” 

The Etruscans, I imagine, lived well and were 


lazy. Even their dead were sculp- 
tured with -their heads leaning on 
their hands, and their hands leaning 


on their elbows: there is a _ plate 
in this book which looks to me like 
Signor Mussolini wondering, at ease, 
whether he hasn’t led himself up the 
garden path. But we can’t know. 
Years ago, before he went mad 
through overwork and the possession 
of power, I talked to Signor Mussolini 
about Herculaneum; he not only ap- 
peared, but was, enthusiastic about 
the possibility of digging up from the 
lava there lost Greek plays and poems 
and lost Italian authors: the money 
has gone on _ ineffective armies and 
navies instead. But underneath Italian 
soil there is more than that: some- 
where, in unexcavated areas, there are 
more Etruscan statues, more Etruscan 
bronzes, more Etruscan pots, and, 
perhaps, Etruscan manuscripts which 
may remind us once more, as_ the 
ancient things from Egypt, China and 
Ur remind us, that sensibility and 
refinement didn’t begin yesterday, that 
progress is not automatic, that we 
have to fight like tigers against Satan 


for the good, the beautiful and the 
true; and that, as G. K. Chesterton 
remarked, you can only keep a white 


wall from becoming black by constantly 
repainting it white. 





which, I am glad to notice, Mr. Goldscheider 
still regards as a valid book. Later still, some 
of us, straying about museums, saw a few 


those underground chambers, between 
Perugia and Assisi, where, carved from the 
tufa, the faces and emblems of people dead 
for more than two thousand years rebuke 
us for our forgetfulness of them and our 
remembrance of their conquerors. 





* “Etruscan Sculpture.” By Ludwig Goldscheider. 
(Phaidon Edition. 129 Plates. George Allen and 


Unwin ; 21s.) 





waste paper 


PAPER 7 a FOR MUNITIONS. 


Etruscan pots and images and strayed into = Ri Mal = A (sage ap hs realy sree to the oh bh least 


‘*ETRUSCAN WOMAN”: DETAIL FROM A SARCO 

PHAGUS EXCAVATED AT CERVETERI (CAERE). 

IN TERRACOTTA, AND OF THE EARLY SIXTH 

CENTURY B.C., IT IS NOW IN THE VILLA DI 
PAPA GIULIO, ROME. 





The Country needs the paper now. Old, but no longer valuable records of past only the 
business, bound or loose trade papers, ledgers, directories, etc., which are often retained 
but so infrequently referred to, will make a good contribution to the common 
cause of Victory. Nothing is too smali—the paper 
cartridge wad—and the Country wants it all. 
by your usual merchant or by the local Council, 
a postcard to the Council Office will receive prompt attention. Since the war, enough 
has been recovered to fill a string of lorries stretching from London 


to Glasggw—over 370,000 tons. The supply line must carry on. 


cause—the 
of one old envelope will make a 
Any such material will be collected 
but in the event of any difficulty 


This sarcophagus, 4 ft. 7 in. in length, is one of the works 
on which the renown of Etruscan art is based. No trace 
of Greek plastic art remains ; the eyes, of the two figures— 
he woman is shown above—are st ly Mongolian 
in their obliquity and were originally tinted inlays, whereas 
in oo y -t- and oa’, ears of the woman there probably 
used ear-rings. Caere, from where this 
So comes, is famous for the olini-Galassi 
b found there nearly a century ago, for a won- 
derful collection of gold, silver and bronze objects, mostly 
exhibited in the Villa Giulia museum in Rome. 


Reproductions from “ Etruscan Sculpture”; by Courtesy 
of the Publishers, Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. 
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“DANCING GIRL’”’: A GRA#CO-ETRUSCAN BRONZE STATUETTE 





GOAT’S HEAD ”’: DETAIL FROM “‘ THE CHIMARA,” AREZZO. 
A BRONZE, ©. 480 B.C., ARCHA.OLOGICAL MUSEUM, FLORENCE. 





‘ PORTRAIT HEAD’”’: THE LID OF A FUNERAL URN _ IN 
TERRACOTTA. A FINE EXAMPLE OF ETRUSCAN ART, ABOUT 
600 B.C. 


Etruscan art, up to the latter half of the seventh century B.C., existed as a 
separate entity, and was not a mere offshoot of the Greek. The art mirrored 
is derived from the Near East, from centres which were in touch with 
Egypt, Assyria, Syria, and Cyprus. The Etruscans themselves were very fine 
craftsmen, and although they imported freely, they undoubtedly brought with them 
a considerable artistic tradition from their original homes, which they developed 
on their own lines in Italy. Towards the end of the seventh century, Corinthian 
influence appeared in Etruria, and from the beginning of the sixth century Greek 


EXAMPLES OF ETRUSCAN SCULPTURE 
OF THE 4TH-6TH CENTURIES B.C.- 





“* CANOPIC URN ”’: ABOUT 600 B.C., IN THE MUSEO CIVICO, 
IN THE ARCHAOLOGICAL MUSEUM, FLORENCE. CHIUSI. NOTE THE RESEMBLANCE TO NEGRO MASKS. 





““ TERRACOTTA HEAD” (MAZNAD) : 
IONIC-ETRUSCAN TYPE FOUND 
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‘* YOUTH PREPARING FOR A DIVE”’ : A GR&CO-ETRUSCAN 
BRONZE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY B.C., MUNICH. 





““HEAD OF THE SHE-WOLF”’: DETAIL FROM A _ LIFE-SIZE 
BRONZE OF THE LATE SIXTH OR EARLY FIFTH CENTURY B.C. 





THE HEAD OF “ APOLLO OF VEII.”’ ABOUT 500 B.C.: 
THIS BEAUTIFUL TERRACOTTA FIGURE, BY VULCA, SHOWS 
MARKED HELLENIC TRAITS. 


LATE SIXTH CENTURY B.C. 
AT THE SITE OF ARA 


influence is largely predominant in the minor arts. In architecture and sculpture, 
however, they remained, to a great extent, independent. The finest extant piece 
of Etruscan sculpture, of the early period, is the “Apollo of Veii,"” whilst the 
*Chimera’"’ of Arezzo and the ‘ She-Wolf’’ of the Capitol are pure products 
of native inspiration and owe nothing to Greek masters. Above all, in their 
statuary the Etruscans never lost the original genius which inspired the earliest 
work of Vulca, and continued down to the third century. (Reproductions from “‘ Etruscan 
Sculpture "’; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.) (See Review on Facing Page.) 
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“4 a = | A ohare gs 
the early chap- 
ters are usually among the most interesting, for the first 
few years of life, with the influences of parentage and 
home surroundings, have a decisive effect on personality, 
however much it may be modified and guided later 
by education and experience. These considerations 
apply still more to a whole book rectalling : youthful 
memories of people and places, such as “I, Too, Have 
Livep tn Arcapta.” By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. [llustrated 
(Macmillan ; 15s.). 

This charming work, however, is much more than a 
self-story, and might almost be called a gallery of Anglo- 
French family portraits. While the author 
and her brother, Hilaire Belloc, are prominent 
as young children, the central figure is really 
their mother, whose maiden name was 
Bessie Parkes. She married the son of an 


earlier Hilaire Belloc, the French sculptor, me 


whose widow became her intimate friend 
and neighbour at the village of La Celle 
St. Cloud, some twelve miles from Paris. 
Around Bessie revolves a large circle of 
subsidiary characters, including her widowed 
English mother, her husband, Louis Belloc, 
with his various relatives, and a close friend 
of the family, Adelaide Montgolfier, daughter 
of the famous pioneer balloonist. Bessie’s 
marriage to a Frenchman whose health 
was not robust caused much heart-burning, 
but the union proved a supremely happy 
one, though tragically brief. Most of the 
narrative is told through the medium of 
letters. The scene oscillates between England 
and France, but the dominant happenings 
occur at La Celle St. Cloud or in Paris. 
Particularly notable are the contrasts between 
French and English customs im the upbring- 
ing of children in the days of — Victoria 
and Napoleon III. 


Two passages in the book bear on the 
author’s choice of title. One refers to 
Poussin’s painting, “‘ Les Bergers d’Arcadie ” 
(now in the Louvre), of which a copy was 
given to Hilaire Belloc I. as a wedding 
present. “The picture,” we read, “ repre- 
sents four Arcadians—two men and two 
women —— who, having left their Abode of 
Innocence and Happiness, stay their steps 


The above 


by a tomb on which are engraved the Artists, which, 


words ‘I, too, have livéd in Arcadia.’”” A 
more personal significance is attached to 
them in a dedicatory foreword, where Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes recalls: “In the last summer 
of my mother’s life, I was sitting with her 
on the lawn of her cottage in Sussex, when she 
said suddenly, ‘I feel it is wrong to repine as 
life goes on, for I can always say to myself, 
“J, too, have lived in Arcadia.” ... I 
mean the five years with your father, and 
the further nine summers I spent with his 
mother, at La Celle St. Cloud.’ ’”’ 


This mood of Arcadian simplicity is not 
infrequently disturbed, and incidental allusions 
to three great wars offer analogies to the 
world’s sufferings to-day. Thus, a visitor from 
Virginia in 1869 gives Mrs. Parkes “a terrible 
account ”’ of the American Civil War, the havoc 
wrought in the South, and the pathctic ad- 
vertisements for missing children. Again, in a 
house owned by Mme. Belloc (Bessie’s mother- 
in-law) at La Rochelle, we make acquaintance 
with “an old cousin, who was actually in the 
Retreat from Moscow. ... He came out of the 
Russian Campaign better than Louis’ uncle, 
General Massabeau, who was lost, and never 
heard of again, whether killed, frozen to death, 
or taken prisoner, no one will ever know, in 
spite of the efforts that were made by his 
sorrowing wife, for over twenty years, to obtain 
news of him.” 


‘a’ VIEW OF NORWICH,” 


Crome at his best. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


In rural France the conduct of German troops was in 
keeping with their modern practice—just an earlier page 
of the “ black record,’’ not quite so bloodstained, perhaps, 
as some recent specimens, but in other ways well up to par. 
On their arrival at La Celle St. Cloud the village lost its 
Arcadian quality. When Mme. Belloc and her English 
daughter-in-law returned home after the war they found 
their houses in ruin, and the contents, including literary 
treasures and letters from famous friends, destroyed or 
mixed up with a mass of indescribable filth. “‘ The 
Prussians,”’ writes one of Mme. Belloc’s daughters, ‘‘ seem 
to have conducted what amounted to an orgy of 





NORWICH. 


from 1805 onwards, 
painters in England. 





BY JOHN CROME: FORMERLY IN THE COLLECTION OF THE 
LATE LORD ROTHERMERE, AND A RECENT ACQUISITION FOR THE CITY ART GALLERY, 


work, by ome of the two great masters of the Norwich School, is very typical of 
It is a view of Norwich looking towards the heights of Mousehold, with the 
slender Cathedral spire in the centre, and a grey, wind-swept sky brooding over the characteristically 
East Anglian landscape. John Crome, born in Norwich in 1769, founded the Norwich Society of 

became the cradle of one of the best schools of landscape 





“THE DISTANT MOUNTAIN” (CADER IDRIS, NORTH WALES), BY JOHN 


this week 
—namely, 
“ Broucut Out in Evipence.” An _ autobiographical 
summing-up. By William Bowyer (Faber ; 15s.). ** Belloc’s 
own -writing,”” says Mr. Bowyer, contrasting it with the 
genial facility of his own “‘ boyhood’s hero,” G. K. Chesterton, 
“had a hard-hitting rancour that was perhaps not quite 
English, but that too was salted with wit. Belloc’s tem- 
perament, dogmas, and prejudices are, I suppose, as unlike 
my own as any could be, yet I should do wrong not to pay 
tribute to him as a very great man. The bold, clear-cut 
thinking, matched (or controlled) by an eagle-winged prose 
style, the sheer vitality and creative power of the man, 
inspired in me the utmost respect and admiration. That 

fantastically broad and ruddy-faced figure 

in its black cape has still the same fascina- 

tion for me, when I catch sight of it in 

South Kensington, as when I first saw it, 

in a debate with Bernard Shaw, on the 

platform of Queen’s Hall nearly thirty 


Se Bers vears ago.” 


Mr. Bowyer’s allusion to South Kensington 
refers to his work at the Victoria and ‘Albert 
Museum as a member of the higher technical 
staff, a congenial position attained after years 
of clerical drudgery in the Civil Service. At 
the V. and A. (he tells us) “I was made free 
of a new world of collectors and connoisseurs, 
archzologists and dealers, whose qualities and 
weaknesses I found of absorbing interest.”’ 
Possibly he may have known that wealthy 
American connoisseur, Edward Perry Warren, 
a memoir of whom was recently noticed on 
this page. I mention this fact because of 
the complete contrast, in material circum- 
stances, between Warren’s career and that 
of the author now in question, though both 
were animated by an ardent love of beauty 
and art. Warren began life with an income of 
about £4000 a year, increased later by bequests 
or inheritance to £15,000. Mr. Bowyer began 
with nothing at all, but broke “his birth’s 
invidious bar” (is that, by the way, an 
example of what he calls the ‘ nauseous 
allusive style” ?) and rose to distinction 
by his own efforts. The two careers are 
both instructive, one as_ illustrating an 
intelligent use of riches, the other a triumph 
over the initial handicap of poverty. 


Much of Mr. Bowyer’s book is intensely 
serious, developing at _ great length his 
philosophical ideas and his sceptical view 
of orthodox religion. The nearest he gets 
to conformity seems to be a note where 
he says: “Like Samuel Butler, I might 
describe myself as belonging to the Advanced 
Left Wing of the English Broad Church.” 
Elsewhere he is less ecclesiastical. Such an 
attitude, akin to Matthew Arnold’s “ morality 
touched with emotion” (more nauseating 
allusiveness !), makes for greater freedom in 
discussing the problems of life, and increases 
the appeal of a book Jike this to those who, 
if they must have beliefs, don’t believe ’em 
too hard. (I wonder whether Mr. Bowyer 
will smell an allusion in that.) He has a 
sense of humour, which comes out strongly 
in his numerous “ footnotes,” relegated to 
an appendix, enabling him to provide a 
refreshing dose of comic relief and “ irrev- 
erent conversational commentary” on_ his 
own text. . 


In conclusion, Mr. Bowyer touches in 
ironic vein on the subject of reviewers, 
with whose little ways experience of their 
task has made him tolerantly familiar. He 
goes so far as to provide them with six 
potential slatings of the present volume 
SELL adapted to the tone of widely differing 


Above all, many of the letters evoke an COTMAN : PAINTED ABOUT 1825, AND RECENTLY ADDED TO THE NORWICH CITY periodicals. In one of these specimen. reviews 
eve-witness picture of events during the ART GALLERY COLLECTION. ‘ he lays a trap for the unwary by referring 
Franco-German War of 1870-1, especially the Cotman, in his “ Lies Stadien®," peteet in er otchet a cub lect ef ie, shows to the author of “ Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” 
- ic i ich w ‘ 7 of sunshine and atmosphere’ under tle of “Cader Idris, North 4s tman, itle-pz “Ri ” 
Siege of Paris, in which were involved several with lohan C  ie-die of tee a oe ion and sncemplaed nox oF the tinal quoted on the , title-page, _ as Richard 

Browning. I am, too old a bird to be caught 


members of the Belloc clan, as well as that School. 
indomitable old lady, Adelaide Montgolfier, 
exultant over the success of the balloon- 
post, made possible by her father’s inven- 
tion. Louis and Bessie, with their two children, had been 
persuaded by their friends to leave Paris for England, 
very reluctantly, for they were optimists tothe last. “ All 
the same,”” writes Mrs. Belloc Lowndes; “ even Bessie felt 
a touch of misgiving as to the coming fate of the city when 
she realised that they had taken the last train that was 
to leave Paris. ... Had they missed that train, my 
brother and J would not have survived the siege, for during 
the months the siege lasted, almost every non-breast-fed 
baby, and every child under three, died.” Air raids apart, 
Parisians of 1870-1 seem to have had much the same tribu- 
lations as Londoners in 1940-1, and allusions to food prices 
and so on have a curiously modern ring. There is mention 
of a bath that “ will be useful for putting out bombs ” ; and 
the remark that “‘some very dirty people have just been 
billeted on us ” will be understood in some reception areas. 


Bornin that town in 1782, 


Normandy, He died in 1842. 


destruction all over the village. . . . Who would ever have 
thought it conceivable that in the nineteenth century men, 
who in civil life must each have known what it is to work 
hard and make a home, burned and devastated even the 
humblest people’s little houses, apparently to amuse them- 


selves? ... Germany has shown herself to be a nation 
of brigands.”” Writing in the same strain, a sister of Mme. 
Belloc says: “‘ For the future tranquillity of humanity we 


must hope that Prussia will some day be annihilated.” 


Hilaire Belloc I1., of current fame, appears in his sister’s 
book as a clever little boy, but it contains no record of 
boyhood scrapes likely to have inspired ‘‘ Cautionary Tales 
for Children.” As a political and literary critic, Mr. 
Belloc receives a handsome bouquet, from an opponent 
in religious thought, in the next book on my list 


he went to London in 1800, where he exhibited both 
landscapes and marine subjects at the Royal Academy until 1839. From his extensive travels 
in Normandy he brought back sketches for his superb series of arcaitectural antiquities of Mr. Bowyer expected to catch anyone: it 


by this kind of thing—not that I imagine 


is all part of his fun. I will not pretend 
to have read—yet—every word of his somewhat substan- 
tial book, but I mean to dig deeper as time a!lows. 
With an eye to popularity, it might have been wiser to 
place the long chapter summing-up his convictions at the 
end instead of at the beginning, where, I feel, it may choke 
off many readers before they reach his actual life-story. 
The book belongs, however, to that class of autobiography 
in which ideas and beliefs are given precedence over fact 
and incident, as in recent works by Forrest Reid and the 
late Eric Gill. Mr. Bowyer appears to have adopted his 
mother’s surname, for his father, he tells us, was the son 
of William Honey, a Cornishman “ from the dreary town 
of Camelford.”” Personally, I do not admit that any part 
of Cornwall is dreary. With the slightest encouragement 
I could wax as lyrical about the delectable Duchy as 
Mr. Bowyer does about Lakeland. 
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“SEA-EGGS”: PROCESSES IN THE MAKING OF SUBMARINE MINES. 

















IN MAKING SEA-MINES A CIRCULAR PLATE OF STEEL IS LAID A GIANT PRESS THEN SHAPES THE FORMER FLAT STEEL PLATE, : THE HALF-SPHERE INVERTED AFTER PRESSING AND READY 
DOWN READY FOR PRESSING. AND IS HERE “ RETIRING.” = TO BE JOINED TO ANOTHER HALF-SPHERE. 
































BOTH HALF-SPHERES WHEN COMPLETED ARE PUT TOGETHER THE WELDING PROCESS, THE OPERATOR BEING PROTECTED S THE COMPLETE CASINGS, BUT LACKING THEIR CONTENTS, ARE 
IN WOODEN FRAMES BEFORE WELDING. BY A MASK, THICK LEATHER APRON AND GLOVES. - S AWAITING TEST BATH FOR LEAKS. 



































AN OUTER CASING IS NOW PLACED IN A_ TESTING BATH AN OPERATOR FILLS AN. EXPLOSIVE CONTAINER WITH LIQUID 7 FILLED CONTAINERS OF EXPLOSIVE. THE MINE IS_ FIRED 
TO SPOT ANY POSSIBLE LEAKS. EXPLOSIVE. THIS I8 EVENTUALLY INSERTED IN THE CASING. = BY DETONATORS CARRYING A SMALL CHARGE OF EXPLOSIVE. 

















THE PROCESS FOLLOWS OF LOWERING THE COMPLETED STEEL NOW COMPLETED, LINES OF MINES ARE HOISTED ON TRUCKS OF SINISTER ‘‘ SEA-EGGS"’: COMPLETED MINES 
CONTAINER INTO THE MINE CASING, S EN ROUTE TO THE DUMP. AWAITING TRANSPORTATION TO A DEPOT. 


Mines are not actually an innovation, for they were used by Americans in 1777, and Detonators for electrically fired mines are set in métion by a connection which 
the Russians used a “ diabolical machine” in the Crimean War, which was illustrated detonates a small charge of fulminate of mercury, or similar, explosive, which in turn 
in ‘ The Illustrated London News" of that period. Any explosive can be used in fires the main charge, contained in a steel drum, Floating mines require sufficient 
submarine mines provided adequate means are used to explode the charge. air.space to provide the necessary buoyancy. (Photographs by Courtesy of British Paramount News.) 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 

















wee people can be found who have a good word 
for spiders; and thus about 14,000 species are 
debarred by this almost impenetrable barrier of 
prejudice, which denies to them any merit whatsoever. 
Nevertheless, there are few types of animal life which 
can compare with them for interest. I have lately 
had to pass in review their more outstanding character- 
istics, more especially their modes of response to the 
world around them; to what, in short, are called 
their ‘‘instincts.”” And the more we pursue this 
train of thought, the more difficult are the problems 
presented. We cannot see the world from the spider’s 
point of view; which, unconsciously, we are always 
trying to do. We forget that the spider has no brain 
such as gives to the trained investigator his power of 





I. A TRAP-DOOR SPIDER AT THE ENTRANCE TO ITS NEST: 
EXCAVATING THE BURROWS, CAN “BE SEEN BETWEEN THE FORE-LEGS. 
This spider, which has a wide geographic distribution, is quite common on the Riviera, and is distinguished 
jaws and partly on account of the fact 
that it closes its tubular underground burrow by a hinged lid. 


from all other spiders partly on account of the structure of its 


analysing not only what is going on around him, but 
also an insight into the inciting causes which determine 
the behaviour of ‘‘ the lower orders of creation.” 

The brain; in man, is the controlling agent of all 
his activities ; though nany, from incessant use, have 
become transformed into subconscious responses. 
They have become “ habitual responses.’’ And it is 
responses of this kind which control these simpler 
types of animal life. But let me keep to the spiders. 
Though they have no brain wherein the memory of 
past experiences can be stored for future guidance, 
yet their nervous system not only serves to give 
them a sense of awareness of the outer world, but also 
something akin to memory, which enables them to 
perform most complex movements with almost 
unfailing accuracy, and also determines their behaviour 
towards one another, and their offspring, as well as 
the construction of their often wonderful snares 
and retreats. 

The very thought of spiders conjures up pictures 
of spiders’ webs, often of wondrous beauty. Their 
silken strands are of great delic> y ; so much so, that 
a few years ago they were the c.ty threads fine enough 
to be used in the micrometer eyepieces of telescopes 
where very fine intersecting lines are required. Then 
came the discovery by Professor C. V. Boys that 
quartz-fibres were even better suited to this purpose. 
The trap-door spiders, and their near relations, the 
tarantulas, so vividly described by. Fabre; our own 
British species, Atypus affinis, and some of the family 
Lycoside, for example, are web-spinners, but of a 
very different sort. They fashion no such great 
circular nets of exquisite beauty and delicacy as those 
of our garden-spider (Epeiva diadema), but use their 
more limited spinning powers for the lining of their 
underground habitations. But, it should be noted, 
these burrowers are by no means all closely related, 
a fact which adds not a little to their interest, since 
it shows that their modes of architecture have been 
independently developed. 

Let us take first our own species, Alypus affinis, 
which, by diligent search, may be found in several 
- localities in the South of England, as, for instance, 





TRAP-DOOR SPIDERS. 


on the Devil’s Dyke, near Cambridge, near Ventnor, 
in the Isle of Wight, and on Bloxworth Heath, in 
Dorsetshire. It lines its burrow on some heathery 
bank with silk, extending this beyond the mouth of 
the burrow, and leaving it either flat on the ground, 
or raised up and fastened to the herbage. There is 
no cover, or lid, but this upper end is always found 
closed, till nightfall. It does not wander in search 
of prey, but waits until a victim comes near enough 
to be seized. In this it is like its vastly larger relative, 
the South American Theraphosa leblondi, which attains 
to a length of over 3$in.—the largest known spider. 
The turret-spider (Lycosa carolinensis) makes a similar 
tube, but instead of leaving that portion of the tube 
beyond the burrow unprotected, it constructs above 
the exit a dome- 
shaped turret of 
fine twigs, held 
in a meshwork 
of silk. 


No less 


THE GREAT JAWS, USED FOR 2. 





TARANTULA 


OF THE 
BODY IS ABOUT HALF 
NOTE THE HEAVY 


3. THE ONLY BRITISH MEMBER 

TRIBE (ATYPUS AFFINIS): THE 

AN INCH LONG AND DARK - COLOURED. 
JAWS. (MAGNIFIED.) 


The Atypus affinis makes no lid to its silk-lined burrow, which is about 

eight inches deep and nearly an inch in diameter. These spiders are 

not of a very agreeable csposition, and will frequently eat their young 

should these latter not leave the burrow when it suits the convenience 
of the parent spider. They are extremely difficult to find. 


remarkable is the burrow of another American species, 
Cyrtauchenia elongatus: above its silk-lined burrow 
it rears a long, vase-shaped structure, some 3 in. high, 
and 2 or 3 in. across the funnel, of pure white silk. This 
makes it conspicuous among the grass; never- 
theless, it is protective, since it bears a_ close 
resemblance to a fungus. 

And now as to the true trap-door spiders, whicly 
have a wide geographical distribution. They are 





NESTS OF TRAP-DOOR SPIDERS AFTER REMOVAL FROM THE GROUND: 
LEFT THE LID IS SEEN TIGHTLY CLOSED, AND ON THE RIGHT THROWN 
The lids of these nests are of two kinds, known as the “ wafer”’ and the 


of the former are formed of a thin, circular sheet of silk which flaps down over the entrance, 
whereas those of the latter are very thick and formed of alternate layers of silk and earth. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


quite common in the Riviera, and are distinguished 
from all other spiders, partly on account of the structure 
of their jaws, and partly on account of the fact 
that they close their tubular underground burrows 
by a hinged lid, whereby they can be completely 
sealed. These lids are of two kinds, known as the 
‘““wafer’’ and the “‘cork’’ type. Those of the first 
kind are formed of a thin circular sheet of silk 
which flaps down, loosely, over the _ entrance, 
though held in place along part of its circum- 
ference by a hinge. 

The door of the cork type is a more complicated 
structure, of considerable thickness, and with a 
bevelled rim, so that it fits into the tube like a plug. 
And this also, like the wafer-door, has a silken hinge. 
But this so-called cork lid is formed of alternate 
layers of silk and earth. As the silk layer is made, 
it is covered with earth, brought in by the creature’s 
jaws, and is then bound down by another layer, 
and this “ building-up’’ goes on until the requisite 





ON THE 
OPEN, 
“cork” type. Those 


thickness is obtained. One wonders what are the 
standards of requirement which seem to govern these 
persistent efforts ? 

But more than this. It would almost seem that 
these creatures had a perfectly clear-cut conception 
of ends to be achieved before the work is finished, 
for the surface of the lid is not apparently regarded 
as complete until leaves and moss, or small twigs, 
have been fastened on toit. Is this a piece of deliberate 
camouflage ? For the result of this disguise is to 
render the lid quite invisible, so perfectly does it 
blend with its surroundings! Nor is this all: for 
what looks like further evidence of an awareness 
against invaders is shown in the formation of a notch 
on the under-surface of this door, by which it can 
be held down by the forelegs of the occupant of the 
burrow if any attempt is made by an invader to 
force an entry! The same notch and the same 
““camouflage ’’’ precautions are made by the young 
spider when constructing its first burrow. The 
brain of a man, stored with the results of a long 
study of ‘‘camouflage,’”’ and its purpose, could 
not exceed in efficiency the ‘‘ mentality’ of this 
brainless spider. In attempting to follow the lines of 
human thought in the interpretation of these most 
interesting facts, we are attempting to make a 
Square peg fit into a round hole! 


We should like to draw the attention of our readers 
to the following letter which we have received from the 
Secretary of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds : 

“In the issue of The Illustrated London News for Nov. 22, 
Mr. Pycraft in his article on ‘ House- and Tree-Sparrows,’ 
takes sides with certain War Agricultural Committees 
against the protest made by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds on the killing of the house sparrow. 
May I point out that it is not against the killing of house- 
sparrows in districts where they do damage to the corn 
that this Society objects, but to the fact that children are 
used as the instruments, with the result that large nuinbers 
of our small insectivorous birds, and in particular our 
summer warblers, are killed. This very point was em- 
phasised at a meeting of the Council of the Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds at which ornithologists of repute 
were present.” 
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° eee «e OF good 
Sound Timber ? 


THE ANSWER LIES IN YOUR HANDS 
—AND A DRUM OF SOLIGNUM. 


No unprotected timber is ever safe from 
infestation by Dry-rot spores and the 
consequent damage Dry-rot causes. In 
tropical climates the added menace of 
White Ants makes it still more important 
that timber should be safely protected 
against these pests. Unprotected roof 
beams, floor joists and other structural 
woodwork are liable to attack also by 
Death-Watch Beetle. There is, however, 
one certain protection against all the 
enemies of timber—Solignum Wood Pre- 
serving Stain. Repairs and renewals are 
costly. Avoid this expense by timely 
treatment with Solig- 
num, the leading 
Wood Preservative, | 
used throughout the 
world for more than 
thirty-five years. 


FREE: A POSTCARD FOR COLOUR CARD E20 
SOLIGNUM LTD., DONINGTON HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, STRAND, W.C.2 



























WOOD PRESERVING STAIN 
AND WHITE ANT DESTROYER 
























parklets 


Vital National needs have first call. Hence Sparklets Syphons 
and Bulbs are somewhat scarce these days, although supplies 
are being regularly and equitably distributed. You may have 
to make more frequent calls on your supplier and buy in smaller 
quantities than your usual two 
or three dozen Sparklets Bulbs 
at a time, but the little extra 
trouble is well worth while. 
The advantages of Sparklets 
are now very evident, and of 
course the quality of the soda is 
as good as ever. 





P.S.. Please remember our renovation 
and repair service— it still functions. 
P.P.S. Be as helpful as you can by re- 


SPARKLETS LTD. (DEPT. L), LONDON, N.18 


Sparklets 


REFILLABLE SYPHON 























Posted 
abroad ? 


















If so, you will want Tropical 
Outfit. And since time, on 
embarkation leave, is very 
precious, you will want it 
quickly and without bother 
—and you'll want it to be 
good. Moss Bros. will 

supply you with all that 
you need—and nothing that 
you do not need—in next to 
notime. We've been doing 
this for Officers in the 
Services for half a century. 


Naval, Military, R.A.F. and 





COVENT GARDEN 
Corner of K ST. & BEDFQRD ST., W.C.c.  TEMple Bar’#77 (12 lines) 
Also 3/5 Upper Union St., Aldershot ;76 Park St., Bristol ; 5 St. Ann's Sq., Manchester ; 13 The Hard, Portsmouth 


7 
Camberley, Dorking, Droitwich, Hove, likley, Salisbury, Shoreham, diviuenhom, York. 
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HOW TO SEE 
IN THE BLACKOUT 





IT DOESN'T SEEM BLACK TO ME! 


Lucky cat. The blackout makes no 
difference to him because he could 
always see in the dark. Nature has 
designed his eyes for that purpose. 
Even so, he must have a constant 
supply of Vitamin A to enable his 
eyes to work efficiently. He gets 
this supply from his saucer of milk 
and sometimes from titbits of raw 
fish. For precisely the same reason 
Vitamin A is equally essential to the 
keen functioning of human eyes. 











How do you get along in the blackout ? Are you one of the many 
that peer and grope and strain, and are always bumping into things? 
If so, your diet does not contain enough Vitamin A. 


Your eyes and your health need 
Vitamin A 


It is a serious thing for a person to be 
deficient in Vitamin A. Severe night- 
blindness may develop, and also it has 
to be remembered that the body is 
dependent on this same Vitamin A 
for the power to resist infection of all 
kinds, including the common cold and 
influenza. 


How Vitamin A affects night sight 


There is a substance in your eyes 
called ‘visual purple’, the sensitive 
material which registers light. The 
visual purple is bleached by light and 
has to be continually restored by a 
natural building-up process in the eye 
itself. 

Vitamin A is an essential constituent 
of this visual purple, and if there is a 
Vitamin A shortage in the body, the 
blood cannot restore the visual purple 
in the eye after it has been bleached. 
In this condition, known as ‘ night- 
blindness ’, the eye cannot detect dark 
objects easily at night time. ‘ Night- 
blindness ’ therefore is a sign that your 
body is deficient in Vitamin A and 
open to the attack of disease germs. 
Great topical interest now attaches to 
the result of an experiment described 
in the British Medical Journal of 
September 18, 1937. It showed that 
persons deficient in Vitamin A had 
great difficulty in seeing, in bad light, 
objects much more easily seen by those 
who had ample Vitamin A. And it 
was found that the deficient individual 
could be endowed with perfect Dark 
Adaptation within one hour of taking 
two capsules of Crookes’ Halibut 


Proper diet can relieve eye-strain 


Crookes’ Halibut Liver Oil is one of 
the richest natural sources of Vitamin 
A and also of the valuable Sunshine 
Vitamin D. Our wartime food is apt 
to be deficient in both of these vita- 
mins. So if you have poor ‘ Dark 
Adaptation’ start now to take the 
simple daily dose of Crookes’. It will 
help your eyesight and build up your 
general health. In relation to road 
safety alone, Crookes’ is already prov- 
ing of value to both pedestrians and 
motorists. 

Crookes’ is on sale at all chemists and 
the makers are The Crookes Labora- 
tories, London, N.W. 10. 





How a darkened railway station looks to a 
person with poor ‘Dark Adaptation.’ 








How it would look to de dase pan er 
taking an extra supply of Vitamin A. 





sult your oculist or optician. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT LIVER OIL 


LIQUID—per phial—enough for 16 days 2/- CAPSULES—per bottle of 25—2/6 




















Harrods are connoisseurs 
of Occasional Furniture, 
and no gift will appeal to the 
home lover more readily 
than these delightful pieces 


: (Hg . the perfect, practical 
a 





nd useful answer to 
Christmas giving. 






Wrought Iron Coffee 
Table with tile 
top 20x 15 mew 











(Above) 
“Tub” Easy Chair covered 
in blue, green, peach or 
beige. Width overall 


30 ins., depth 
auek en, £8.5.0 





— 2 . 
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+] . 
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Grafton” Easy Chair 
covered in green, rust, 
wine or nigger. Width 
overall 324% ins., depth 


23 ins. £13. | 5.0 


eRe apenas = Tree ee - 






Nest of Tables in 
Mahogany, 22 x 16 ins. 


£12.12.0 


Also in Figured Walnut 


(Left) 
Figured Walnut Bureau 
2 ft. 3 ins. wide, 


£20.10.0 


Also in Curl Mahogany 


HARRODS GALLER 


HARRODS LTD K NIGHT S8RinGe2Saoe 
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Famous QUEENS 


' \ 
‘ 16th The Queen's Lancers 
Regiment raised in 1759 by Col. Burgoyne. George Ill | 
named it Queen's Light Dragoons in 1766. Became Lancers 
in 1815 and knownas I6th (Queen's) Light Dragoons. Was 
the first lancer regiment to serve in India (1822) and the ) 
\ first British lancers to use the lance in action. 
Although many lancer regiments have since earned 
undying glory, nothing can rob the 6th Queen’s of the 
honour of being first in the field. 


HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


was first for quality and value in Queen 
Victoria’s day. It has retained this pre- 
eminence through complete contro! of the 
sources of supply and strict supervision of all _ 
processes of blending and maturing, and is the pro- ( 
duct of Scotland's largest independent distillers. 
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MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


DISTILLERIES : 
GLEN MORAY — GLENLIVET, MORAYSHIRE and) 4 
GLENMORANGIE, ROSS-SHIRE. 
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The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN ° eet "silt 
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em 
CLAUS / 
as la mode , 


’ 


SANTA 





Here [ am—in war time kit—with my sack of gifts 

in one hand and a Stirrup Pump in the other! 

Not quite the sort of Christmas I’ve been used to. 

But still it’s Christmas, and still there’s the same spirit 

of good will—even if there has to be a little less 

* good cheer ”’. 

Toffee and Chocolate were my time-honoured stand- { 





bys for Christmas. In fact, Christmas wouldn’t be 


YG Christmas without them. 
a So I’m glad that some of those things are still to be 


had — even although there is only half as much as usual. 
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4 CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 1,966 TAKEN FROM 


DANGER AREAS INTO 78 SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES. Awe OFFICIAL PRICES 


PROVIDE THE ANSWER | fEEDTAND CLOTHE ‘ 
Cc oe & 
WITH YOUR HELP EVERY DAY Quality Street 





a> “Quality Street” and “Double Centre” 

WAIFS & STRAYS ) i 
4-lb. Box Is. 4d. - - Handy Packet 6d. 

“Rolo” & “ Butt-o-Scotech” - 2)d. per pkt. 

SOCIETY “MAX” Chewing Gum- - - id. per pkt. 





ST. MICHAEL’S, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 
Bankers: Barclays Ltd. 
































Notice.—The fact that goods made of raw materials ‘in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in this publication should not be taken as an indication — 
that they ave necessarily available for export. 
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Excellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors . . these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 
To obtain your kit within the allowance 
—write for Price List, and address of our 
nearest branch. 


415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridzes) 
Branches throughout London and Provinces 
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Now that he is fighting for his country instead 
of playing for his county, he still chooses 
‘Viyella’ shirts. His Service shirt gives 
him the same smartness on parade, the 
same comfort in action, the same 
faithful wear as the ‘ Viyella’ 
Sportshirt of peace-time. ‘ Viyella’ 
Khaki Service Shirts, 17/9 (with 
two collars 22/4) ; © Viyella ’ 
Khaki Service Socks 4/1; ‘Viyella” 
Khaki Ties, 3/-. Stocked 

by high-class hosiers 

and outfitters everywhere. 


Regd. 
VIVELLA HOUSE. NOTTINGHAM 


SERVIGE SHIRTS EMRE 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
B.2b 
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GEO. V "'Sers“* 


We specialise in used 
King George V sets. They 


are all obsolete and rising 





JUBILEES & CORONATIONS 
Prices are’ rising —complete your set 
NOW! Compiete list of mint and used, 
nciuding varieties, in our Catalogue. 


GEORGE VI ISSUES 


of). hoy wail Kenya UCAND in price, so secure them 
lances i sal pe hh, while stocks last. 


We regret that in the meantime the 
supply of ESSE Cooking Equipment 


We have a repre- fy 





except for work of national importance sentative stock. of 


sets, mint and used. 


PITCAIRN ; 
. * 
is very limited and we ask the indulgence Rete ‘ N. 


of purchasers if delay occurs in fulfilling changes, provisionals 


their requirements. and new issues. li F 
Write for our 100-pp., fully illustrated Cata- 
THE ESSE COOKER COMPANY logue. Offers of all the above and every- 


thing else the philatelist could possibly need. 
FREE for |/-, refunded on first order of 5/-. 
New ’Phone No.: Kelvin 2771/2. 


CHC AWALLACE 


Proprietors: SMITH & WELLSTOODLTD. Est./854 
Head Office & Works 
BONNYBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 


London Showrooms 
63 Conduit St., W.1, and II LudgateCircus,€.C.4 


Also at LIVERPOOL . EDINBURGH - GLASGOW 











Welcome Always - BEST BROWN BREAD? 


r . Then sav * Bermaline.”’ Invariably remedies digestive 
Keep it Handy troubles tor Thin buttered slices are delicious. As} 
your Baker, or write, 
Bermaline, lairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1 


GRANTS 


MORELLA 


CHERRY 








The Silver lady 


is still giving Hot Tea and Food to 
hungry and homeless men and women. 
In addition, we are continuing our 
work with the troops with canteens 
for refreshments, rest, and where 
they can write their letters. 

Please help by sending 

a Gift of Money to: 
MISS BETTY BAXTER, 

The Silver Lady Fund, 
6, Tudor Street, London, E.C.4 





BRANDY 





























FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


FROG 
awh 


eV / MARK 


MODEL AEROPLANES __,\, 
PRAMS & SJ FOLDERS 
All the best babies have them 


/ ; DOLLS 
AND 

SOFT 

TOYS 








From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
veig THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 





LINES BROS LTD 
LONDON 





A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF 
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ood King Wenceslas looked out 1 
On the feast of Stephen I 
Where the rough lay round about, , | 
Deep and most uneven. \ 1] 
Gloomy was the good king’s plight- | 
Playing like a rabbit- 
hen a member came in sight : 





Birdies were his habit. f 
“Hither, Pro., and stand by me, \ : y= 
If thou knowest it telling, hye >» 
Yonder member, why is he | cae, 
‘Fore’ so loudly yelling ?” —\) 


**Ah, North British is the ball 
That he’ll surely use, Sire, ais 
On the green you'll see it fall — Bring my clubs, set up my tee, 


It’s the ball to ch , sire.” Place the golf ball hither. 
ee With your words I don’t agree; 


Watch my drive go thither.”’ 
Pro. and monarch forth they went, 
Forth they went together, 

But the ball, to their lament, 
Nestled in the heather. 


** Sire, the rough is cruel now, 
And the wind blows stronger, 
Play North British—that is how 
Drives are straight and longer.”’ 
*“T will try one, good my Pro. 
Ah, that went more boldly! 
When my card goes in, I know, 
Folks won’t view it coldly.” 


In the masters’ steps he trod, 
Playing down the fairway ; 
Shots went Pin-Hi from the sod— 
Supercharged was their way. 
Therefore, golfing men, be sure, 
If you’re not progressing, 
Play North British and secure, 
Drive and putts impressing. 


SUPERCHARGED 4. 69 howe of ms. PIN-HI High performan 4 y 0 


BY THE NORTH “BRITISH RUBBER ce@., Lte. 





